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**My new Sheaffer Cartridge Pen is the neatest filling, smoothest 
writing fountain pen yer”’...says student leader Dave Michelman. 
Dave is a junior at Springfield High School in Springfield, Illinois, 
where he maintains an ‘“‘A-minus”’ average. He is an honor stu- 
dent,..president of the junior class... vice-president of the Rotary 
sponsored “‘Wheel Club”’...and an Eagle Scout. He also plays 
on the football and basketball teams. 
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W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO. 
CONGRATULATES THE 
WINNERS OF THE 1960 
SCHOLASTIC 
WRITING AWARDS 











NO DIP! NO DUNK! NO MESS! 


Sheaffer’s new Cartridge Fountain Pen is the neat- 

est pen ever designed. It writes with the true char- 

acter of a real fountain pen, yet fills as easily as a 

ballpoint. Drop either end of a sealed cartridge of 

Skrip writing fluid into the barrel and it’s “loaded” 

with more ink than you'll find in 

any other cartridge made. What’s 

more, Skrip cartridges are leak- 

SHEAFFERS | proof; convenient and safe to carry 
rive pack § in pocket or purse. 

ye a } No wonder millions of students 

and teachers throughout the country 

have already switched to this mod- 

ern way to write. Choose your 

5 pack of Skrip Sheaffer Cartridge Pen today from 

Cartridges, 49° FV esmartcolors—black, blue, green, 


Economy pack of 
12 Cartridges, 98c grey or red. 


SHEAFFERS 


CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 
$295 


with two free Skrip Cartridges + Others priced at $5. 


SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA ¢ SHEAFFER PENS * MAICO HEARING AIDS 





MATHEMATICS SERVING MAN: 





Published in the interest of mathematics —a critical national science 


These simple signs express a powerful idea 


When you figst wrote 2 + 2 = 4, you were learning 
to use symbols that took men thousands of years 
to invent. Equations were all written out in words 
until a German teacher, Heinrich Schreyber, 
used + and — in an algebra book about 1520. A 
century later the x sign crept into arithmetic. 

No longer considered just convenient abbrevia- 
tions, humble + and — have risen to profound 
new meanings in mathematics. More important 


than the signs themselves is the underlying idea 
that symbols can define operations between num- 
bers. This idea-has led to the powerful mathemati- 
cal notation used today in such fields as atomic 
physics, economics and electronics. 

You never know in mathematics how valuable 
your contribution may prove to science and to 
mankind. This is the very stimulus that attracts 
today’s young people to a mathematics career. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 








For high school graduates only 


Make your diploma pay off as a Graduate Specialist 


Soldier-Wac X-Ray Team 


This free booklet shows you how . . . !t's yours for the asking! A new 
48-page booklet titled The Secret of Getting Ahead. Crammed with full- 
color illustrations, this free booklet shows you how to make your diploma 
pay off as a Graduate Specialist in today’s Army! 


Learn how to choose BEFORE enlistment. The Secret of Getting Ahead 
includes the complete Graduate Specialist story—all the facts about the 
Army educational program for high school graduates and seniors only. 

If you pass Graduate Specialist aptitude and physical tests, you’ll choose 
the schooling you want before you enlist. (And in many technical fields, 
Army schooling ranks with the world’s finest!) This valuable free booklet 
describes each of 107 Graduate Specialist courses: X-Ray Procedures, 
Guided Missile Electronics, Meteorology, Atomics, Radar & TV Repair, 
Machine Accounting—many more. Remember: Selected Graduate 
Specialist courses are also open to qualified young women. 


Mail coupon today. Order direct from Washington by mailing the coupon 
today! Your free copy will be sent to you immediately—without obligation. 


US ARMY 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL $C-11-5-60 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C., ATTN: AGSN 


Please rush me a free copy of The Secret of Getting Ahead. 
(I am a high school graduate or senior.) 


Print Name 
Address 
City 


Zone State 
(This offer good in U.S.A, and its territories only.) 





World Week 


A National Magazine of Social Studies 
and International Affairs. Published 
Weekly During the School Year. 
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the pen that’s 
worth writing home about! 


Imagine—being shipwrecked on a deserted island without an 
Esterbrook fountain pen! Even a sun-tanned Robinson Crusoe 
would turn pale at the thought. 

Just sampling Esterbrook’s 32 custom-fitted pen points until 
you find the one that’s exactly suited to your writing personal- 
ity is more fun than opening coconuts. 

The Esterbrook Classic fountain pen starts writing instantly 
the minute it touches the paper. Feels so “right” in the hand .. . 
and looks good, too! Choice of six colors. 

If somehow you've missed owning an Esterbrook—get with 
it! Dig the message in the bottle. Get an Esterbrook. Get lost. 


{2S 


THE CLASSIC 


® FOUNTAIN PEN 
*2.95 
. 
Other Esterbrook 


*T. M. The Esterbrook Pen Co. pens slightly higher 














THERE'S A POINT CHOICE OF 32—ONE IS CUSTOM-FITTED FOR YOU! 











Following the Films. — 
The Book Shelf...» ~>-S>EE 








DON’T GET BITTEN BY PHONY 
WATCH “BARGAINS” 





BULL-HEADED BOXER—He wags 
his money at the cheapest 
watch-buy, and then growls 
when it fails him. He wouldn't 
BUSTED BEAGLE — You can tel! him by his sad have had a bone to pick with 
eyes and mournful manner. But who wouldn't anybody, if he’d dug a littl 
be sad after buying 5 bad watches in 4 years? deeper and bought a Bulova 
Think of all that wastetl money? And it would 
have been so much cheaper to buy a Bulova 


SPOOKY SPANIEL — He has a weird howl 
and everyone thinks he’s spooked. Ac- 
in the first place! tually, he’s haunted by the bad memo- 

ries of all those cheap watches, which no 
longer keep good time. He knows now, 
it would have been much smarter to buy 
one good Bulova! 
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FRUSTRATED FOXHOUND— [his creature doesn’t know 
whether he’s a fox or a hound. He thought he was 
being “foxy” when he first bought that cheap watch. 
But soon it failed to keep good time. And now he’s 
“hounded” by the fact that any cat in town can beat 
his time with a Bulova. 


RED-FACED RETRIEVER — He gets the name because 
his face is always blushing-red with embarrassment. 
He’s never on time! And he can’t seem to retrieve 
all the money he’s wasted on the many cheap watches 
that have failed him. Poor doggie! If he’d only had 
the “good sense” to buy a Bulova! 


BULOVA OFFERS YOU REAL QUALITY—WITHOUT 17 jewels to guard points of wear, insure accuracy. Yet 
PAYING AN ARM AND A LEG FOR IT! Bulova watches a Bulova costs but little more than a cheap, roughly 
are made with the painstaking care of an Oriental en- | made watch—only $24.75 (plus tax) and up. And many 
graving a prayer on a pin. The parts whisper past each _ jewelers offer a Bulova for only $1.00 down. Best of all, 
other smoothly, noiselessly, like silk. There are at least the styling gets wolf whistles. 


It pays you to buy that BULLOVA difference 





Calling all Fashion-minded, Fortune-minded girls 10 through 21... enter the 1960 


SINGER oug Stile nak Qidaits 


Lots and lots of prizes ($130,000 worth) 
are in store for the lucky girls who win 
in the 1960 SINGER Young Stylemaker 
Contest—one of those girls could be you! 

You can sew up your fortune when 
you sew your contest fashion—the dress 
you make while you learn to sew. 

The SINGER* Young Stylemaker 
Contest Course offers eight 24 hour 


own a machine or even buy one to enter. 
In fact, you may win, even if you’ve never 
sewn before! (And think of the fun you'll 
have!) 

Contest opens April 18, closes August 13 
(contest entries must be completed by 
August 27th). Classes fill fast, so better 
sign up soon, 

Get your entry blank and complete con- 


lessons just for $10. You don’t have to 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


» in the United States and Canada 
Listed in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 4 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY ‘2 br>.. 


$130,000 Worth of Prizes! 
Over 5,000 Winners! 


SINGER Shop Prizes: Fitted sewing cases—over 
1,800 for each age division. 

SINGER Agency Prizes: 108 SINGER* Sewing 
Machines—the newest models in the famous 
SLANT-NEEDLE series (36 in each age group). 
SINGER Regional Prizes: 3-day all-expense-paid 
trips to New York for the finalists and mothers, (or 
family-approved companions). 


NATIONAL PRIZES 


Misses or Mrs. Division (18 through 21) 
GRAND PRIZE $1000 Cash p/us jet air trip to Paris 
fashion houses—for winner, family-approved compan- 
ion or husband, 

4 NATIONAL PRIZES 
Teen Division (14-17) 
GRAND PRIZE $600 Cash p/us one week air tour of 
historical United States places for winner and parents. 
4 NATIONAL PRIZES 
*Tween Division (10-13) 
GRAND PRIZE $400 Cash plus one week air tour of 
historical United States places for winner and parents, 
4 NATIONAL PRIZES 


test and eligibility rules at... 
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The Comet . . . the smaller-size car that accents fine car styling 


newest and luxury, yet is priced squarely with other American compacts. 
The smaller-size car for those who demand only the finest quality 


member in everything they possess. 


On the outside, Comet is two feet shorter than conventional 

of the cars—designed to win praise in the busiest traffic and every time 
you park. Its 114-inch wheelbase is just right in relation to over-all 

length, affording a secure, solid feel on the roughest of roads. 


° 
Ford Family On the inside, Comet keeps its low price a beautiful secret— 
‘ with interiors that are de luxe in every detail. Six full-size pas- 

of Fine Cars sengers share roominess that sa practical match for even the 
biggest of cars. And there is over 26 cubic feet of luggage space. 

Comet is a truly thrifty performer. Its front-mounted Thrift- 

Power 6 yields up to 28 miles to the gallon. Since there are 122 

fewer parts than in standard car engines, repairs and mainten- 


ance costs are cut to a minimum. 

Options include Fashion Group trim with wall-to-wall carpet- 
ing, and Comet Drive automatic transmission. 

The new Comet by Lincoln-Mercury is available in a choice of 
four models—either 2-door or 4-door station wagons and sedans. 


THE FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS 


Ford « Falcon * Thunderbird * Comet + Mercury « Lincoln + Lincoln Continental 





Wide World photo 
MR. WEST BERLIN: Mayor Willy Brandt 
defends his city’s right to remain free. 


IDOL OF THE ISLANDERS 


“WE ARE ISLANDERS in a Com- 
munist sea. If need be, we are ready 
to brave hardships and sacrifices to 
keep our island free.” 

So spoke Willy Brandt, mayor of 
West Berlin and eloquent spokesman 
for its 2,000,000 people. Next week 


in Paris, the Big Four will take up 
the future of free Berlin—an isolated 
outpost of liberty 110 miles inside 
Communist East Germany. (Ironi- 
cally, Herr Brandt was not invited 
to this summit meeting, where the 
fate of his city will be decided. ) 

Willy Brandt (born Herbert Karl 
Frahm) has been fighting totalitari- 
anism, of one form or another, for 
most of his 46 years. As a teen-ager, 
he slugged it out with Nazi youths 
on the streets of his native Lubeck. 
Later, he became a Socialist journal- 
ist and turned to words instead of 
fists to attack the rising Nazi party. 

When, in 1933, Hitler won control 
of Germany, the young Socialist lead- 
er was forced to flee first to Norway 
and later to Sweden. While in exile, 
he assumed the name of Willy 
Brandt, and worked closely with the 
anti-Nazi underground. 

He returned to Germany at the 
end of the war. Berlin, Hitler’s 
bombed-out capital, lay in shambles. 
But Brandt was heartened by the 
new democratic political life stirring 
beneath the rubble. 

As Berlin rose from its ruins, so 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 20. 
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did the political fortunes of Willy 
Brandt. In quick succession he was 
elected a representative to the West 
German parliament, a deputy to the 
West Berlin legislature, and, in 1957, 
mayor of West Berlin. His coura- 
geous stand in defense of the city 
he loves earned him a world-wide 
reputation as “Mr. West Berlin.” 
For the past two years, Herr Brandt 
has toured most of the free world 
(including the U. S.) to publicize 
the plight of his city. Western troops, 
he has said, must not leave Berlin. 
Otherwise the city will fall under 
Soviet sway and become a “concen- 
tration camp on the installment plan.” 
Today, at the height of his career, 
Brandt is being groomed by West 
German Socialists to oppose Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer in next year’s 
elections. If anyone can beat “Ger- 
many’s grand old man,” say Brandt 
supporters, it’s “Mr. West Berlin.” 


WHAT’S MY LINE? 


“SOMETIMES,” Bennett Cerf once 
observed, “I have to remind people 
that I am a publisher.” 

To millions of Americans Mr. Cerf 
is best known as a TV panelist (on 
“What's My Line?” ), as a syndicated 
columnist (appearing in 400 news- 
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Photo by Phyllis Cerf 
PLEASED PUBLISHER: Mr. Bennett Cerf 
scores one of the “deals of a decade.” 


papers), and as the author of ten 
best-selling books of humor. 

But recently Mr. Cerf served no- 
tice that he is still primarily a pub- 
lisher, the president of Random 
House, In one of the “deals of a 
decade,” he bought the important 
publishing house of Alfred A: Knopf, 
Inc., merged it with his own firm, 
and thereby became one of America’s 
top leaders in the world of books. 

As a boy in his native New York, 
Mr. Cerf recalls, his main ambition 
was to “regale my frequently un- 
amused friends with stories and 
quips.” Later, at Columbia College, 
he continued this “ambition” by ed- 
iting The Jester, Columbia’s monthly 
humor magazine. 

After he was graduated in 1918, 
Bennett decided to seek his fortune 
on Wall Street. But he soon found 
that the brokerage business was “a 
bit boring.” In 1925, Bennett and a 
friend set up their own publishing 
company. They named it Random 
House because they planned to pub- 
lish any books they liked, “at ran- 
dom.” 

The spectacular success story of 
Random House rivals any fictional 
tale ever published by Mr. Cerf. 
Within a few years, the works of 
some of America’s most famous 
authors were being published by 
Random House. Its series of classics, 
The Modern Library, made publish- 
ing history. And with its Landmark 
Books, the company broke fresh 
ground in the field of children’s 
books. Today Random House grosses 
$12,000,000 a year. It is one of Amer- 
ica’s largest publishing companies. 

Mr. Cerf, who will be 62 this 
month, lives with his wife and two 
teen-age sons on a baronial estate in 
Mount Kisco, New York. Scattered 
among its 40 acres is a telephone- 
equipped swimming pool, a tennis 
court, a vast garden and a two-hole 
golf course. 

“When Bennett is really tired,” 
says Mrs. Cerf, “he doesn’t swim or 
play tennis or golf. He just lies in the 
sun and enjoys it so much that you'd 
think he'll never go back to work. 
But,” adds Mrs. Cerf, “so far he al- 
ways has.” 
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Riots Erupt in Turkey 


Protesting the so-called ‘‘dicta- 
torial powers” of Premier Adnan 
Menderes, thousands of Turkish 
university students clashed with 
troops in two Turkish cities. 


In Ankara, the capital, and in Is- 
stanbul (formerly Constantinople), 
the students massed in front of gov- 
ernment buildings shouting “Resign 
Menderes” and “Freedom! Freedom!” 

Turkish government officials min- 
imized the disturbances as “the work 
of misguided students.” But they 


Wide World 


Premier Menderes of Turkey 


slapped martial law on the two cities, 
and imposed a rigid curfew. All pub 
lic gatherings were banned. 

The rioting was touched off by an 
action of the Grand National As- 
sembly, dominated by Premier 
Menderes’ Democratic party. The 
assembly had created a special com- 
mission to investigate the allegedly 
“destructive, illegitimate, and illegal 
activities” of the opposition Repub- 
lican Peoples party. This committee 
immediately ordered a suspension of 
“all political activities” by all par- 
ties for three months. 

The Republicans, led by former 
Premier Ismet Inonu, charged that 
the new commission was illegal. In 


reply the Democrats voted even 
more power to the commission. For 
example, the commission was given 
the power to shut down newspapers. 
Persons who hamper the commis- 
sion can be jailed. 

In addition the Democrats also 
expelled Mr. Inonu from the assem- 
bly temporarily after he made 
speeches attacking the government. 

® WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Today 
Turkey, like South Korea, forms 
an “anchor point” in the free 
world’s “ring of alliance” circling 
the Communist world. Her strategic 
location makes Turkey “the sentinel” 
at the crossroads of Europe, Asia, 
and the Middle East. 

Turkey is a “two-pronged” ally of 
the West. She is a member of both 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) and the Central Treaty 
Organization (CENTO). 

Living in the shadow of their giant 
neighbor, the Soviet Union, the 
Turks are vigorously and tradition- 
ally anti-Communist. Turkey sent 
5,000 troops to fight under the U.N 
command in the Korean War. Her 
brave soldiers won wide acclaim. 

Turkey's present government, un- 
der Premier Menderes and President 
Celal Bayar (the presidency is 
largely a ceremonial office), has been 
in power since 1950. It won reelec- 
tion by comfortable margins in 1954 
and in 1957. 


“READY” FOR DEMOCRACY? 


However, the opposition Repub- 
licans have charged repeatedly that 
the 1957 election was “rigged.” Pre- 
mier Menderes and his government 
also have been under Republican at- 
tack for allegedly suppressing some 
democratic liberties in Turkey. In 
particular, Menderes has been ac- 
cused of muzzling the Turkish press. 

In support of this accusation, op- 
ponents point to the way the Demo- 
cratic majority “pushed through” the 
recent measure temporarily halting 
political activities in Turkey. Sup- 


porters of Menderes reply that Tur- 
key is still a young nation that is 
not yet “ready” for full-fledged de- 
mocracy. They also point to such 
achievements as a vast program of 
constructing roads, hospitals, and 
public housing. Hence Menderes’ 
nickname, “Adnan the Builder.” 

The riots were especially embar- 
rassing to Turkey because they 
broke out just before the start of 
the annual NATO Foreign Ministers 
Conference in Istanbul. Said one for- 
eign diplomat, in reference to the 
rioting: “What a gift for Pravda” (the 
official newspaper of the Soviet 
Communist party). Most observers 
agreed that the Communists stood 
to gain plenty of propaganda mile- 
age from the troubles of our Turkish 
ally—even though both quarreling 
parties are pro-Western. 


Korean Climax? 


Foreign Minister Huh Chung 
took over as acting head of the 
South Korean government as the 
12-year reign of Dr. Syngman 
Rhee came to a dramatic end. 


Dr. Rhee, president of the Republic 
of Korea since its founding in 1948, 
resigned his office under the pres- 
sure of rioting at home and criticism 
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Wide World 
Huh Chung of South Korea 
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from abroad (see last week's news 
review). Critics charged that Rhee, 
a long-time leader of Korean inde- 
pendence movements, had turned 
his administration into a _near- 
dictatorial regime since 1948. 

His resignation came after a wave 
of violence, triggered by an allegedly 
“rigged” Presidential election held 
last March. In street battles between 
student-led demonstrators and po- 
lice, more than 100 were killed and 
hundreds more injured. 

A final tragedy occurred when 
Vice-President-elect Lee Ki Poong, 
his wife, and two sons died in a 
suicide pact. Mr. Lee, the storm cen- 
ter of the controversy and the per- 
sonal choice of Dr. Rhee, had won 
the Vice-Presidency in the March 
election. But the opposition charged 
his Liberal party with “polling ir- 
regularities and ballot-box stuffing.” 

In stepping down, the 85-year-old 
Dr. Rhee said he was yielding to 
“the wishes of the people.” As he 
left the Presidential mansion in 
Seoul, crowds gathered to applaud 
him in recognition of his long fight 
for Korean independence. 

Mr. Huh, the new acting Presi- 
dent, had served under Rhee in va- 
rious official capacities. However he 
has often disagreed with the deposed 
President. Viewed by many observ- 
ers as an “independent liberal,” Mr. 
Huh says his new cabinet has been 
picked without regard to the politi- 
cal affiliations of the members. He 
has promised that a new election 
will be held within three months. 


India Deadlock 


Talks between the leaders of 
India and Red China ended in a 
deadlock over the border dispute 
between the two most populous 
nations in the world. 


At stake were 51,000 square miles 
of territory on their common border 
~an area about the size of Alabama. 

Red China claims two pockets of 
land along the frontier, one in Kash- 
mir and the other in eastern India 
south of Tibet. Last fall Red Chinese 
troops moved into this territory, kill- 
ing a dozen Indian border policemen. 

In an attempt to solve the dis- 
pute, Red Chinese Premier Chou 
En-lai had flown to India for a week 
of talks with Indian Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Although New 
Delhi was sweltering through its 
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Herblock in The Washington Post & Times-Herald 


“Come in and tell me how the people reacted in India.” 


hottest season, Chou’s reception was 
generally icy (see cartoon). 

This was in sharp contrast to 
Chou’s earlier visit four years ago, 
when thousands of Indians lined the 
streets to cheer him. 

Even Prime Minister Nehru, a man 
who has often uttered excuses for 
the behavior of his northern neigh- 
bor, greeted his visitor at the airport 
with blunt words: “Our relations 
have been imperiled.” 

During the week of hard bargain- 
ing, Chou refused to consider with- 
drawing his troops from Indian 
territory. Nehru stood firm and 
charged that Red China had “com- 
mitted aggression” against India. 

The conference ended in an at- 
mosphere of failure, summed up by 
a terse, joint communique that said: 
“The talks did not result in resolv- 
ing differences that had arisen.” 

On his way back to Peking, Pre- 
mier Chou stopped off in the tiny 
kingdom of Nepal deep in the snow- 


locked Himalayas on the fabled “roof 
of the world.” 

Purpose: to discuss Red Chinese 
claims to a 500-square-mile slice 
of Nepal, including part of Mt. Ever- 
est, world’s highest mountain. 

And once again Chou didn’t get 
what he wanted—a strong treaty in 
which the Nepalese “recognized” the 
Red border claims. Instead Nepalese 
Premier B.P. Koirala stood his 
ground and signed only a broad 
“treaty of friendship” with China. 


Ship Boycott 


In retaliation for the picketing 
of an Egyptian ship in New York 
by U.S. unions, Arab dock work- 
ers picketed a U.S. ship docked 
at an Egyptian port. 

The ship boycott was sparked 
when U.S. longshoremen refused to 
unload the cargo of a United Arab 
Republic freighter, the Cleopatra, 





after the vessel was docked in New 
York Harbor. The Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union also picketed the ship. 

Reason: the unions claimed that a 
12-year-old Arab boycott of Israeli 
shipping had cost the jobs of many 
American seamen. 

As soon as Arab unions in the 
Middle East learned about the pick- 
ets in New York Harbor, they 
threatened a widespread boycott 
against all ships flying the U.S. flag. 
Many U.S. shipping and government 
officials feared such a boycott could 
hurt U.S. trade in the Middle East. 
Meanwhile, a Canadian union or- 
dered pickets around an Egyptian 
ship in Montreal harbor. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: In 1947 
the U.N. General Assembly voted to 
partition Palestine into a Jewish 
state—Israel—and an Arab state, now 
part of Jordan. This plan was car- 
ried out. 

The next year Israel proclaimed 
her independence. From the start, 
tiny Israel was opposed by the Arab 
League—the countries of Egypt and 
Syria (now combined into the United 
Arab Republic), Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, Yemen, and Jordan. 
These countries charged Israel had 
no legal or historic claim to the land 
of Palestine. The land had been oc- 
cupied chiefly by Arabs for centuries. 

The seven Arab countries mounted 
a combined invasion of Israel. But 
their badly-equipped troops were 
routed by the Israeli army. Next, the 
Arab nations set up an economic 
boycott against all Israeli goods. This 


Wide World photos 


SUMMER SLALOM. Steffie Reed (left), an expert skier, tries her skill running slalom 
course with skis mounted on wheels. Newly developed “‘land-skis’’ permit skiers 
to keep winter ski techniques in shape in “‘no-snow” seasons. William Hunt (right) 
makes jump turn look easy on slope usually thronged with skiers in winter. 


boycott was intended to strangle the 
new state economically. 

As part of the boycott, Egypt was 
able to close the Suez Canal—then 
owned by a private British and 
French company—to all ships flying 
the Israeli flag. In 1956 Egypt seized 
the canal outright. Ever since 
Egypt has refused to permit either 
Israeli ships, or ships of other nations 
carrying Israeli cargoes, to pass 
through the canal. 

According to international treaty, 
however, the Suez Canal is supposed 
to be open to all ships in peace or 
war. A U.N. Security Council reso- 
lution has urged the UAR to observe 
this international law—without suc- 
cess. 
General Dag Hammarskjold has 
tried for a year to get UAR President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser to lift the ban. 


UNIONS DECLARE WAR 


Angered by the UAR’s unbending 
policy, U.S. unions decided to wage 
economic war against her. They or- 
dered their members not to unload 
the Cleopatra. 

In Congress, too, there was in- 
creasing pressure for strong action 
to force the UAR to open the Suez 
Canal to Israel. In this year’s 
$4,000,000,000 foreign aid bill, the 
U.S. House of Representatives had 
tacked on a resolution that would 
permit the President to withhold for- 
eign aid from nations blocking navi- 
gation of an international waterway. 

A similar resolution, introduced 
by Senator Paul H. Douglas (Dem. 


In addition, U.N. Secretary ’ 


Ill.), was being considered by the 
Senate as we went to press. It was 
being vigorously opposed by Senator 
J. W. Fulbright (Dem., Ark.).° He 
charged that a pro-Israeli pressure 
group was trying to “whipsaw” 
United States foreign policy for Is- 
rael’s benefit. 
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ROYAL PLATTER SPINNER. All 
Tokyo rocked on an upbeat when Em- 
peror Hirohito’s youngest daughter did 
the unthinkable—took a job as a disc 
jockey. Tradition-bound older Japanese 
gasped in horror. But younger and 
more Westernized Japanese look on 
fun-loving, 21-year-old Princess Suga 
as a heroine and symbol of the new 
Japan—a nation breaking with the tradi- 
tions of the past. They applauded the 
young Princess for being the first mem- 
ber of the Imperial family to take a 
job among the people. The royal disc 
jockey will appear on a daily record 
program called “Princess Time.” 

BIRTH OF TOGO. The sliver-like 
state of Togo is the world’s newest 
independent country. Sandwiched be- 
tween Ghana and Dahomey on Africa’s 
west coast, Togo’s 1,000,000 citizens 
are strung out in an area about the 
size of West Virginia. The country, 
once a German colony, has been ad- 
ministered by France under League of 
Nations and U.N. supervision since 
1922. Last month, as cannons boomed 
a 101-gun salute, the people of Togo 
shouted “Ablode” (freedom) and 
danced all night in the streets. 


RECORD HEIGHTS. Lanky Boston 
University sophomore John Thomas, 19, 
high-jumped to an outdoor record of 
7 feet 1% inches. High-flying John’s 
leap toppled the world outdoor high- 
jump mark of 7 feet 1 inch set by 
Yuri Stepanov of the Soviet Union in 
1957. Stepanov, however, made his 
mark while wearing special elevator 
shoes that are now banned in track 
meets. Thomas also owns the indoor 
high-jump record—7 feet 2% inches. 


CHESSMAN EXECUTED. Convict- 
author Caryl Chessman was executed 
in the death chamber at San Quentin 
prison in California. Chessman’s execu- 
tion came after 12 years of intricate 
legal maneuvering to avoid the death 
chamber. During that time Chessman 
had been reprieved eight times. His 
last reprieve came on February 19, just 
a few hours before he was to be exe- 
cuted (see April 6 news review). 





Wild and Woolly Land 


High living standards and spectacular scenery 


are the hallmarks of remote New Zealand 


LUNGING 2,000 feet into a wild 

rayine is New Zealand’s Suther- 
land Falls. The Falls are hemmed in 
by towering, snow-capped moun- 
tains. 

Steel-nerved New Zealanders like 
to climb into light planes, sweep 
over these mountain peaks, dive into 
the valley, and flash past the Falls 
to get a bird’s-eye view of the tum- 
bling waters. 

“It’s one of the Pacific's most spec- 
tacular sights,” say these adventur- 
ous New Zealanders. And spectacu- 
lar, claim many, is the word for 
much of the country’s terrain. 

New Zealand, about the size of 
Colorado, is divided into two big 
islands—North Island and South 
Island—and lots of little ones. South 
Island is pock-marked with great 
sheer-walled fiords. Inland, a moun- 
tain range splits the island in two. 
Many say the slopes of this range 
offer some of the greatest skiing this 
side of the Swiss Alps. They also 
have provided a training ground for 
Sir Edmund Hillary, the conqueror 
of Mount Everest and one of New 
Zealand's national heroes. 

On one side of the mountain, 
glaciers move endlessly to the Tas- 
man Sea, which sprawls over the 
1,200 miles between New. Zealand 
and her nearest neighbor, Australia. 
On the other side of the mountain, 
fertile plains stretch toward the 
Pacific. 

North Island, the other half of 
New Zealand, also has its share of 
mountains. In fact, New Zealand’s 
biggest city, Auckland (pop. 381,- 


000) is built on 63 leveled-off moun- 
tain peaks! 


Beautiful mile-high and mile- 


deep lakes, said to be crammed with 
the “fightingest” trout to be found 
anywhere, are scattered throughout 
the mountains of North Island. But 


most of the island consists of fertile 
plains and gently-rolling hills. 

The combination’ of rich farmland 
and generally mild climate has made 
New Zealand farms among the most 
productive in the world. Principal 
crops are wheat, barley, and oats. 


World Week map by Frank Ronan 
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In recent years New Zealand has be 
come a great exporter of butter 
cheese, and condensed milk. About 
75 per cent of these exports go to 
Britain. 

But the chief export is wool. On 
both North and South Islands ar 
great sheep farms. From the sheep 
is sheared the wool that brings in a 
large part of New Zealand's ove 
seas dollar earnings. 

New Zealand is as poor in mineral 
wealth as she is rich in farmland 
Few sizeable mineral deposits are 
to be found anywhere in the coun 
try. Lack of such raw materials 
ore and coal has hampered 


Zealand's industrial develop 


iron 
New 
ment. 
Biggest industries in New Ze: 
land are textiles and _ light 
chinery. Vast forests also pro 
furniture 


f 


lumber for and 
production of paper. 

About one fourth of the 
force is employed by these various 
industries. Another fourth works for 
the government. Most of the rest 
work as farmers. or in industries 
processing agricultural product 

For a largely agricultural nation 
a surprising number (about 65 per 
cent) of New Zealanders live in the 
cities. Most of the cities, however 
are small by U. S. standards. Only 


Maori Mouthfu! 


Taumatawhakatangi 


F YOU EVER make a trip to Tau- 

matawhakatangihangakoauotama- 
teaturipukakapikimaungahoronuku- 
pokaiwhenuakitanatahu and you see 
a road sign reading: “Turn Right 
for ‘Taumatawhakatangihangakoaua- 
uatamateapokaiwhenuakitanatahu,” 
you'll know that you're not lost. 

The 57-letter word on the road 
sign is simply the “abbreviation” for 
the 83-letter name of a New Zealand 
village in the Hawkes Bay district on 
the country’s North Island. 

New Zealanders say this 
them the distinction of having not 
only the longest place name in the 
world, but also the longest “abbrevi- 
ation.” Mapmakers and sign writers, 
in the interests of space, insisted that 
the short form be accepted as cor- 
rect. 


gives 


three—Auckland, Christchurch, and 
Wellington, the capital—have more 
than 100,000 people. 

The average New Zealander, who 
enjoys one of the highest standards 
of living in the world, lives much 
like the average American. Most 
New Zealanders own their own 
homes and are likely to own many 
of the appliances found in an Amer- 
home. New Zealanders 
have more cars per 100 people than 
iny other nation except the U. S. 
One thing they don't have yet is tele- 
vision. They still rely on the radio 
Many of their favorite programs are 
beamed to them from Britain. 

Why from distant Britain? B« 
cause about 90 per cent ol the 
people in New Zealand are de 
scendants of settlers from England, 
recent 


ican also 


Scotland, and Ireland, or are 
ints from there. 


A BIT OF BRITAIN 

New Zealanders are 
British than the British.” 
when they refer to 


some Say 

enh more 
For instance 
home” they usually mean Britain. 
And, as in Britain, tea is the national 
drink. Even the countryside i 
to be a replica of English rural areas 

The only minority group in New 
Zealand’s population of 2,400,000 
ire the now number! 


said 


Maoris, who 


(etc.) 


Even so, some New Zealand geog- 
raphers are dissatisfied with it. 
“Whoever abbreviated that word 
certainly didn’t know how to ab- 
breviate,” one of them said. On sign 
posts, it is broken up into four lines: 

TAUMATAWHAKA- 

TANGIHANGAKOAUAU- 

ATAMATEAPOKAI- 

WHENUAKITANATAHU. 

In the Maori language it means: 
“The brow ef the hill where Tama- 
tea, the man with the big knee who 


about 150,000. The Maoris were once 
fierce warriors and many tales are 
told about their love of war and 
their chivalry toward the enemy. 
There is a story about a band of 
Maoris who had besieged a stock- 
ade held by British settlers. The 
battle went on all day. In time, the 
settlers ran out of ammunition and 
decided to surrender 
When the Maori chief learned that 
the British surrendered because they 
had no ammunition, he ordered one 
of his lieutenants to give them half 
of the Maori supply of bullets so the 
fight could continue. 
Today, the Maoris 
zens of New Zealand (some have 
even been elected to Parliament). 
No longer are they the fierce warriors 
of past centuries, though in World 
War II one Maori regiment won 
more battle decorations than any 
other regiment on the Allied side. 
Most Maoris work as farmers or in 
industry. Many of them are famed 
as wood carvers. The figures that 
they and their ancestors have carved 
hang in museums all over the world. 
Maori wood carvings are just one 
of New Zealand’s claims to fame. 
Another, say tourists, is a strikingly 
beautiful land that makes the far- 
away islands a genuine South Pacific 


are full citi- 


paradise. 


slid, climbed, and swallowed moun- 
tains, the discoverer of land, played 
his flute to his loved one.” Tamatea 
is a legendary hero of the Maoris. 

Owing to space limitations, World 
Week is unable to print the correct 
pronunciation of Taumatawhaka- 
tangihangakoauotamateaturipukaka- 
pikimaungahoronukupokaiwhenua- 
kitanatahu in the Say It Right! sec- 
tion. In any event, it is not so much 
a question of where to put the stress 
as where to pause for breath. 





NOSEY NEIGHBORS: Two Maori girls 
in colorful native dress greet each other 
in the traditional way—by rubbing noses. 


Black Star photo 


A LITTLE LONDON: Auckland, New Zealand's largest city, is 
a small-scale replica of the British capital—without the fog! 


Another Island People 


The New Zealanders, like their British cousins 


15,000 miles away, have built a free and 


prosperous society based on world trade 


Black Star photo 


MONEY-MAKERS: Wool from prize sheep like these provide 


New Zealand with its chief source of foreign earnings. a a 


DAIRYMAN’S CELIGHT: This modern vat churns butter 
for shipment half-way around the world—to Great Britain. 





IN A COMMON CAUSE: New Zealanders fought for Ph ca 
on the battlefields of Europe and Asia during World War Il. 


Wide World phote 


REPEAT PERFORMANCE: When the Communists invaded South 
Korea in 1950, New Zealand troops were r 
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Trail-Blazing Islanders 


New Zealanders have set the pace for other free nations in bold social reforms 


HE KIWI is New Zealand's na- 

tional bird, but it cannot fly be- 
cause it has no wings. This strange 
bird, so the story goes, found life so 
pleasant and safe on the ground that 
it never had to take to the air. 

Many New Zealanders say, jok- 
ingly, that the kiwi knew a good land 
when it saw one and lost its wings 
to make certain it would never be 
able to leave. For life in New Zea- 
land, they add, is about as close to 
Utopia as it could come. 

Why do New Zealanders regard 
their country as a South Pacific para- 
dise? Well, for one thing, there is 
practically no unemployment in the 
land, In one recent month only six 
people out of a working force of 
850,000 were listed as unemployed. 
And some jest these six may have 
included three people who worked 
in the government unemployment 
office! 

The standard of living is said to 
be second only to that of the United 
States. Some claim it even tops U.S. 
standards. Not many New Zealand- 


ers are wealthy, but not many are 
really poor either. Above all, point 
out contented New Zealanders, the 
government looks after every one of 
its citizens from the cradle to the 
grave, 

Parents get a weekly allowance 
from the government for every one 
of their children under 16. The allow- 
ance increases with each additional 
child. If any one, child or adult, is 
sick, the government pays all medi- 
cal bills. Even dental bills are paid 
for by the government. And if the 
breadwinner in a family should die, 
the government grants all his depen- 
dent survivors a pension until they 
are able to support themselves. 
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On the other hand, some New Zea- 
landers complain that this life-long, 
government-sponsored welfare sys- 
tem—paid for by high income taxes— 
has made the people complacent and 
unwilling to take any major economic 
risks. The land has been described as 
an underdeveloped country with an 
overprotected population! 

For instance, while almost every 
other Pacific Ocean nation is mak- 
ing mighty efforts to industrialize, 
New Zealand still remains a largely 
agricultural land. Industry is expand- 
ing too slowly in New Zealand, say 
critics. Everyone, they add, is too 
content to go along calmly in the 
same old pattern. 

Life was rarely so calm and se- 
cure in New Zealand in the first two 
centuries after she was sighted by 
a Dutch sea captain, Abel Janszoon 
Tasman, in 1642. When he sent some 
crew members to explore the land, 
the men were attacked—and eaten, 
according to some reports—by a 
fierce race of tattooed Maori warri- 
ors. The Maoris are believed to have 





reached New Zealand from other 
Pacific islands in the 1300's and easi- 
ly conquered the land’s original in- 
habitants, a tribe of people called 
Moriori. 

Not until 1769 was New Zealand 
again approached by European ex- 
plorers. In that year, a British sailor, 
Captain James Cook, landed on both 
of the country’s two main islands 
and claimed them for Great Britain. 


“THAR SHE BLOWS!” 


In the decades after Cook’s explor- 
ations, New Zealand ports flourished 
as bases for great fleets of whaling 
ships. “Thar she blows,” the cry of 
the lookout as he spotted the whales, 
rang out over the ocean waters sur- 
rounding New Zealand. 

In 1840, Britain formally took pos- 
session of New Zealand. She agreed 
to respect the land ownership rights 
of the Maoris. In return, the Maoris 
agreed to place themselves under 
British rule. 

However, as Jand-hungry settlers 
from Britain landed in New Zealand, 
bitter disputes over who owned what 
land erupted. In the 1860's the 
Maoris—100,000 strong—rose in all- 
out war against the settlers, who 
then numbered only about 5,000. 

Despite the wars, more British 
settlers kept making the long sea 
journey to New Zealand. A gold 
strike in 1861 speeded up the pace of 
immigration. When the gold fields 
played out, the prospectors decided 
they liked the country so well they 
would stay on. Many of them be- 
came farmers. 

During these early years of settle- 
ment New Zealand developed as a 
self-governing colony of the British 
Empire. Her parliament was domin- 
ated by a conservative group of men 
who favored the powerful, rich, sheep 
raisers. Newcomers were limited to 
small lots of land so that the sheep 
raisers could keep as much land as 
possible for themselves. 

When a successful trial shipment 
of refrigerated meat to Britain in 
1882 proved it was possible to send 
perishable goods long distances, the 
cry for more land swelled among the 
farmers. 

This dissatisfaction, coupled with 
unrest produced by a sharp depres- 
sion in the 1880's, helped oust the 
conservatives in 1890. A_ Liberal- 
Labor Party took over. Once in office 
it began a land reform, gave finan- 


cial aid to farmers, and increased the 
taxes levied on the wealthy. 
The Liberal-Labor Party also 


mapped one of the world’s first labor - 


codes. It included such measures as 
an act guaranteeing wages at a cer- 
tain level. The Party also developed 
a system of accident compensation 
for all workers. 

Most other countries regarded 
these measures as “revolutionary.” 
At that time, workers in few other 
nations enjoyed such benefits. 

In other fields of social legislation, 
too, New Zealand was a world lead- 
er. In 1893 she bécame the first coun- 
try to grant the vote to women. An- 
other bill granted. pensions to elder- 
ly people. A government-sponsored 
life and accident insurance company 
was started—and still exists. 

By the beginning of this century, 
New Zealand had earned a world- 
wide reputation as a pioneer in 
social legislation. 

In 1907 Britain granted New Zea- 
land independence within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Com- 
monwealth members, though fully 
independent, are linked by allegi- 
ance to the crown of England. Com- 
monwealth membership also has more 
practical advantages. It means, for 
instance, that exports from New Zea- 
land to Britain or any other member 
of the Commonwealth, like Canada 
or Australia, are subject to. a lower 
tariff (tax) than the same goods en- 
tering those countries from non- 
Commonwealth nations. 

New Zealand proved her loyalty 
to Britain and the Commonwealth 
in World War I (1914-18). Though 
the battlefields in Europe were 15,000 
miles away, New Zealand sent troops 
to fight on the Allied side against 
Germany. 

In the 1920’s and 1930's a new 
Labor Party slowly gained strength. 
It won control of the government in 
1935. Its aims: to broaden the wel- 
fare state system and to create a 
government-directed planned econ- 
omy. 

World War II (1939-45) inter- 
rupted the drive toward a planned 
economy. In the war, the Kiwis (as 
New Zealanders were called) had a 
greater percentage of their men in- 
volved in overseas fighting than any 
other Allied country. 

In 1949, a conservative group, the 
National Party, defeated the Labor 

(Continued on page 20) 
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THE MAN ON THE COVER 


Drawn for “World Week” by Brande! 
Prime Minister Nash 


ee ea 
AGE under the belt of New 


Zealand’s 78-year-old Prime Min- 
ister Walter Nash. 

For the first 27 years of his 
life Nash never traveled more 
than a few hundred miles from 
Kidderminster, his hometown in 
England, Then a British publish- 
ing firm asked him to go to New 
Zealand as its ' representative. 
Nash, who admits he’s always had 
wanderlust, promptly left with 
fiis family for New Zealand, some 
15,000 miles away. 

After a few years, Nash left the 
publishing business and turned 
to politics. He soon became one 
of the top men in New Zealand's 
newly-formed Labor Party. 

In 1929 Nash was elected to 
New Zealand’s Parliament. Later 
he served as Minister of Finance 
and, in 1941, he was appointed 
his country’s Ambassador to the 
United States. 

Two years later New Zealand 
sent Nash an “S.O.S.” to rush 
home and take over again as 
Finanee Minister. “He had the 
best brain in the country for mak- 
ing sense out of complicated eco- 
nomic tangles,” said Peter Fraser, 
then New Zealand’s Prime “Min- 
ister. 

Nash served as Finance Minister 
for six years. Much of the time 
he spent traveling to distant 
parts of the world as New Zea- 
land’s delegate to economic and 
trade conferences. 

Since he became Prime Minis- 
ter in 1957 Nash has been forced 
to be more of a “stay-at-home.” 

But he’s the first one to admit 
that he hasn’t gotten over his old 
urge to travel. When asked what 
he'd do if he ever retired, Nash 
replied: “Take a trip around the 


world.” 





CHALLENGE: To detect 
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‘Problem: 


To give our nation as much time as possible 
to prepare for a nuclear attack by long-range 
missiles, we must have a dependable system 
for detecting missiles directed at the North 
American continent almost as soon as they 
are launched. This means finding a way to 
generate a “watchdog” electronic curtain 
over remote and desolate Arctic regions, 
using the most advanced radar developments. 
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Solution: 


General Electric scientists and engineers de- 
signed and are installing the Free World’s 
largest long-range radar station at Thule, 
Greenland. It is part of the Air Force’s Bal- 
listic Missile Early Warning System, or 
BMEWS. Mammoth antenna reflectors, each 
larger than a football field on edge, are built 
to withstand Arctic gales of 185 miles an 
hour. At the heart of the system, a trans- 








missiles heading for the U.S. 


How this 
challenge 
was met 


Tackling a challenge like the gi- 
gantic BMEWS project takes 
courage, imagination and more: 


It takes resources — com- 
panies with research and devel- 
opment laboratories and the 
facilities to produce new equip- 
ment with the utmost speed. 


It takes people — highly 
trained minds which are the 
most important ingredients of 
progress. At General Electric, 
more than 500 engineers, sci- 
entists and technicians are 
working on the BMEWS proj- 
ect. These men and women took 
advantage of educational op- 
portunities such as those you 
still have before you. 


It takes planning. Getting 
14,000 tons of material to a 
region that is icebound nine 
months a year takes planning 
and coordination — if the job is 
to be finished on time. 


It takes teamwork. Some 450- 
companies, big and small, are 

helping supply General Electric 

with materials and equipment 

for its part as a subcontractor to 

RCA in the BMEWS project. 


The challenge to you. Your 
education can equip you to take 
an important place beside the 


mitter-receiver unit will send out radar pulses men and women who are ex- 
ploring new horizons, solving 


equal to the power of 100 big radia stations the toughest problems in scien- 
and pick up echoes so faint they couldn’t be tific history. The opportunity is 
received with even the best conventional yours—starting right now! 
radio receiver. The whole sending-receiving 

cycle will take place many times a second. It 

will enable BMEWS to spot enemy missiles Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 
several thousand miles away — early enough 


to permit the U. S. to take defensive action. G 7 N - R A [ G6 ‘7 [ a C T R | C 
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National Publicity Studios photo 


IN THE SWING OF THINGS: Drill teams are popular Down Under. 


New Zealand’s Young Set 
Keeps in Step with U.S. Fads 


UCKLAND, N.Z. (Special to 

World Week). There seem to 

be more pretty girls to the square 

yard here than I have seen any 

where else in the world. Most of 

them have honey-colored suntans, 

sparkling white teeth, and shining 

hair. They are literally aglow with 
good health and high spirits 

Although New Zealand’s teen 

agers live far from the United 

States, they seem 

to keep in step 

with the latest 

American fads. 

Rock-and-roll 

music, for ex- 

ample, 

to have 


appears 
gotten 
hold 


any- 


ea as big a 
here as 

MISS THOMSON where else 
‘ I was sur- 
prised to find a “Rock-and-Roll 
Palace” in this quiet but beautiful 
city. It is usually crowded with 
“cool cats” in their either 
dancing or just listening to the 
music with evident enthusiasm. 

A Canadian girl, who has been 
living with a New Zealand family 
for almost a year, said that she has 
been driven nearly crazy by the 
constant blare of radios and hi-fi’s 

“I’ve been sharing a room with a 
16-year-old Auckland girl,” she told 
World Week. “Believe me, that girl 
just never stops listening to her hi 
fi. It blares away all through her 
homework, while she’s in the bath, 
when she’s pressing her clothes. It’s 
just bedlam,” concluded the Cana- 
dian teen-ager. 


teens 


leen-agers in New Zealand don't 
have television, but they do have 
plenty of movie theatres. In 
big New Zealand cities I saw more 
movie theatres to the block than in 
New York or in Tokyo, and during 
holiday periods the teens flock to 
them. 

tigid import restrictions 
that there are very few big Ameri- 
can automobiles to be seen. Conse 
quently, very few teen-agers own 
cars. 

Most of the cars driven by 18 
year-olds are of antique vintage 
spruced up with a bright new paint 
job. In many their owners 
spend more time repairing theit 
cars than they do driving them. 

Because of the temperate climate 
here, outdoor sports are popula 
Football is the big attraction dur 
ing the winter months. 

In some parts of the North and 
South Islands there is very rugged 
country, and hiking or mountain- 
eering are popular. Swimming 
tennis, and cricket are favorite 
sports during the summer months. 

Crystelle, an 18-year-old Ameri- 
can girl from Michigan, spent some 
months in New Zealand recently 
She told World Week that 
found that the teen-agers here were 
much the same as the kids back 


mean 


cases 


she 


home. 

‘They play tennis and swim and 
interested in 
There's not a great deal to do at 


are just as clothes. 
night most times, so that’s the rea 
son why so many kids go to the 
movies, she said. 


(Continued on page 33) 


By MARJORIE JANE THOMSON 
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Trail-Blazing Islanders 
(Continued from page 17) 


Party. But the country was so com- 
mitted to Labor policies that the Na- 
tional Party continued them. 

The Labor Party squeezed back 
into power in 1957. Walter Nash, a 
long-time Labor Party leader, was 
appointed Prime Minister. Since then, 
the - economy has suffered several 
sharp downturns, but has quickly 
recovered each time. New Zealand 
still remains one of the world’s most 
prosperous democracies. 

And it still remains, as it has been 
since the end of World War II, a 
vital link in the free world’s chain of 
defenses against Communist expan- 
sion in the Pacific area. 

In the Korean War (1950-53), 
New Zealand army units fought 
alongside U.S. troops and those of 
other nations. These troops were part 
of the United Nations forces sent to 
Korea to halt the North Korean and 
Red Chinese invasion of South Korea. 


ANZUS ALLIANCE 

In 1951 New Zealand, Australia, 
and the U.S. signed a mutual de- 
fense treaty known as ANZUS. The 
three countries agreed to come to 
each other's aid in case of attack. 

Though committed to a welfare 
state and, some say, a “soft” life, 
New Zealanders vow they can—and 
will—fight fiercely, when necessary, 
to defend their freedom. “We are not 
at all complacent about our liberties,” 
they state with determination. 





Words in the News 


fiord (p. 13)—A fiord is a narrow inlet 
of the sea. Most fiords have steep, rocky 
walls that may rise thousands of feet. 

welfare state (p. 16)—A country, 
such as New Zealand, which enacts 
legislation giving the government a 
large share of the responsibility for the 
welfare of the people, is called a wel- 
fare state. A welfare state may provide 
such things as insurance against sick- 
ness and unemployment, pensions for or- 
phans and widows and a broad system 
of social security. In general the people 
living under a welfare state system 
must pay high taxes to finance the bene- 
fits received from the government. 

Say It Right! 

Auckland (p. 13)—AWK-lund, 

Kiwi (p. 16)—KEE-wih. 

Maori (p. 14)—MAH-oh-rih. 


Tasman (p. 13)—TAZ-man. 





Quiz Section, Part I 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


Name 


This page is PART | of four-page Semester Test. Answer only 
THREE groups of questions in PART |. Total score for PART I, 
30 points. 


Group |: NEWSMAKERS 

In the space before each name in Column A, write 
the number (from Column B) of the item. with which 
the name is most closely associated. Each counts 1. 
Total, 10. 








Column B 


1. Argentina’s president 

2. Israel’s prime minister 

3. Soviet Russia’s premier 
. Earl Warren 4. West Germany’s chan- 

5 

6 

7 


Column A 
__a. Christian Herter 


—b. Dag Hammarskjold 


cellor 
. U.S. Senator 
. Egypt’s president 
. Chief Justice, U.S. Su- 


sail 
__d. David Ben-Gurion 
__e. Charles de Gaulle 
__f. Konrad Adenauer 

preme Court 


—g. Harold Macmillan g§ 5. Secretary of State 


8 
__h. Stuart Symington 9. Britain’s prime minister 
; Arturo Frondizi 10. President of France 
a x lesan 1l. U.N. Secretary-General 


__j. Nikita Khrushchev 12. Cuba’s premier 
Group Il: THE WORLD AROUND US 


Write the letter of the correct choice. Each counts 2. 

Total, 10. 

__l. Under Fidel Castro’s leadership, U.S.-Cuban 
relations: (a) have improved; (b) have deteri- 
orated; (c) are about the same as they were un- 
der Batista; (d) have shown little change. 

2. In which country is apartheid (racial segregation ) 
an official government policy? (a) Bolivia; (b) 
United Arab Republic; (c) Union of South Africa; 
(d) Ghana. 

. Which one of these countries in Africa is not fully 
independent? (a) Morocco; (b) Tunisia; (c) 
Guinea; (d) Algeria. 


UPI photo 


Questions based on material in World Week, Feb. 3, 1960 
through May 4, 1960. Answers are in the Teacher Edition. 


Total Score for Semester Test 


— 4. Under its new pact with Japan, the U.S. (a) may 
keep its military bases in Japan for at least 10 
years more; (b) pledges to aid Japan in case of 
aggression; (c) must consult Japan before U.S. 
troops there receive nuclear arms; (d) all state- 
ments are true. 


. Which of these South American countries is a 
world leader in oil production? (a) Chile; (b) 
Venezuela; (c) Brazil; (d) Argentina. 

A 


Group Ill: NEWS AT HOME 
Fill in the information. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 
1. The New York public official who was chosen to 
direct the 1964 World’s Fair is 
2. Hollywood awarded its largest number of “Oscars” 








to what motion picture? 





8. Earlier this year, southern Senators conducted an 


extended filibuster on a proposed bill dealing with — 





4. Both major political parties will hold their Presi- 


dential nominating conventions in the month of . 


5. Which item in the Federal budget calls for the 


largest amount of government spending? 


Group IV: THE PRESIDENTIAL RACE 


Indentify the photos and the cartoon symbols, Each 
counts 2. Total, 10. 


Wide World phote 


1. He presides over the Sen- 2. He is a U.S. Senator from 3. He is a U.S. Senator from 4. The elephant is the sym- 5. The donkey is the sym- 


ate. His name is Massachusetts. His name is 


Minnesota. His name is __ 


bol of the 
Party. 


bol of the 
Party. 





Score for this page. 
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Quiz Section, Part Il 


Score for this page____ 


haees and Events in the News 


Fill in the blanks. Each counts 1. Total, 15. 


1. Here is Archbishop = 


head of the Mediterranean island of — 


scheduled to become independent from — 


2. The cross on map (fight) 


marks the site of recent border 
skirmishes between Israel and 


. Relations are also 


strained between Israel and 


, whose policy it is to 
deny Israeli ships the use of the 


Canal which joins the 


and the __ Seas. 


3. My name is —__ __. I became 





, Spiritual and political 


__. which is 


—_—. this year. 


Elath 


= -| 
- 
Oe er 








the world’s champion woman — 
in the 1960 Olympics. 


Wide World photo 


SECONDS 


am 72 
om evERY 5 
/*'. @ one pint ever 20 SECOND ‘ 
e ONE peat UPI photo 
@ ont iMMIGR = NUTES 
@ ont emiGRrANnt EVE 
GAIN=1 EVER 
<< tion of the ____ 
Dam is completed in 
his country, it will 
4. A national census is taken every ________ years regulate the flow of 
to determine the number of representatives needed in the waters of the 


5. When construc- 


y 11 SECONDS 


4, 7 Net 


Wide World photo 


which House of Congress? —— a 





Harris & Ewing photo 


6. I am the Speaker 
of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. My name 


is 








Reading a map 


Rares te 
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Quiz Section, Part Ill 


Map in the News 


Seale of Mises 
aS 
0 400 
CO NOUSTRIAL AREAS 
som RAM ROADS 
mm, RAILROADS UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 














Fill in the information. Base your answers both on 
the information in the map and on what you learned in 
class. Each counts 2. Total, 30. 


1. Communist China is part of what continent?__—_ 





2. Which part of Communist China is more indus- 





trialized—its eastern or western part? 
3. Is the Mongolian People’s Republic a part of Com- 


munist China or of the Soviet Union? 
4. In which country on the map has the commune 


system been most intensively established? ——__ 
5. Has U. S. aid been extended to North Korea or 
South Korea? 


6. Which country (shown on the map) is separated 
from its western part (not shown on the map) by about 


1000 miles? 
7. In which country has the caste system persisted 











for many centuries? 


“RYUKYU 
f istanos 
jpeh (us.0ccuPied) 


(NATIONALIST CHINA) 


v 
\ 


aCd0 (BRIT/SH) 


(PORTUG VESE) T 
ri REPUBLIC OF PHILIPPINES 


AINAN 
World Week map 








8. This island, formerly called Formosa, is now 


known as 





9. What natural boundary separates Tibet from India? 





10. True or false? Tibet is ruled by Communist 
China. 

11. A letter addressed to the capital of Free China 
would arrive at what city? —-_-_> 


12. What is the capital of Communist China? —— 





¥3. What region in northern China has been called 
“China’s industrial workshop”? ——————~>__ 

14. With which country is the name Mao Tse-tung 
most closely associated? —---_ES 

15. Is the distance between Shanghai and Hankow 
more than 1000 miles or less than 1000 miles? _____ 


Score for this page 
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Part IV (Skills Section) 


. 
Carmack in the Christian Science Moniter 


|. CARTOON READING 
Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and 


what you learned in class. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


1. Who is Nehru? ~~ a 


2. What is India’s position in the East-West Cold 


WOT 


3. True or false? The Communist Party is a dominant 


force within India today. 
4. With which Communist country is India involved 


in a border dispute? — — 
5. Did India grant, or refuse, a place of refuge for 


Tibet’s Dalai Lama? - 


ll. WORDS IN THE NEWS 


Which is correct? Each counts 1. Total, 5 


1. Which cabinet member is the spokesman for U.S. 
foreign policy? (a) Secretary of Defense; (b) 
Secretary of War; (c) Secretary of State; (d) 
Secretary of the Interior. 


2. If you found yourself at “10 Downing Street,” you 
would be at the residence of: (a) Britain’s prime 
minister; (b) the President of the U.S.; (c) the 
F.B.I.; (d) Soviet Russia’s premier 


Score for this page ad 


— 3. Which one of these countries is NOT a member of 
the Communist bloc? (a) East Germany; (b) 
Poland; (c) Hungary; (d) Norway. 


. What do all countries with universal suffrage have 
in common? (a) low living standards; (b) un- 
developed resources; (c) men and women are 
eligible to vote; (d) widespread epidemics. 


. If the Senate invoked the cloture rule: (a) the 
session of Congress would end; (b) the President 
could address Congress; (c) it would end a fili- 
buster; (d) Congress would extend its session. 


lil, SCRAMBLED CAPITALS 


The spelling of each capital has been scrambled. 
Unscramble each name and spell it correctly. Each 
counts 1. Total, 5 


Country 
India 
Cuba 
Brazil 
Soviet Russia 
Canada 


Capital 
1. Lhwendie 
2. Nhvaaa 
8. Sribaiia 
4. Ocowms 
5. Woaatt 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 
Billions of dollars 








£3) President's request 
BB Appropriation 






































1959 1960 1961 
{Est.) 


IV. GRAPH READING 


Fill in the information. Each counts 1. Total 5. 
__l. In what year did Congress match the President’s 
request for foreign aid appropriation? 
2. In what year did the President make his largest 
request for foreign aid? 
3. What amount most closely approximates the Presi- 
dent’s estimate for foreign aid in 1961? 
. Was the appropriation for foreign aid by Congress 
in 1958 more, or less, than 3 billion dollars? 
—5. In what year did Congress make its largest, single 
appropriation for foreign aid? 





Teen-Agers 


ISO SURVEY REPORTS 





Back Nixon and Kennedy 


OT quite half of America’s junior and senior high school 

teen-agers regard themselves as Reppblicans—and more 

¢+han 83 per cent of these back the candidacy of Richard 

Nixon for President of the United States on the Republican 
ticket. 

Forty-five per cent of these teen-agers call themselves 
Democrats, and 55 per cent of them support Senator John 
Kennedy as the Democratic standard-bearer. 

These are the major findings of the Institute of Student 
pinion’s Presidential primary poll, which was conducted 
shortly after the New Hampshire primary in March, and 
before any other primary. More than 7,200 secondary-school 
students from 135 schools in all areas of the country (in- 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii) registered and voted in the 
scientifically representative 1.8.0. primary. 

In the 1.8.0. poll, Vice-President Nixon was pitted against 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New York. The governor, 
who officially withdraw from the race early in the year, but 
who is apparently open to a draft, polled more than 11 per 
cent of the vote. 

Kennedy is the overwhelming choice of the youthful Dem- 
ocrats, leading in all parts of the U. S. including the South. 
Nearest competitor: Adlai Stevenson, who won 14 per cent 
of vote. 1.8.0. is sponsored by Scholastic Magazines. 

Complete breakdown of the 1.S.O. presidential primary: 


PARTY REGISTRATION—TOTAL BOYS AND GIRLS 
Republicans Other party or independent 
49.5% 5.1% 


Democrats 
15.3% 


Breakdown of Vote by Candidate 
Republican Primary 
Richard Nixon 83.2% 
Nelson Rockefeller 11.6 
No preference 5.1 


Democratic Primary 

John Kennedy 55.5% 
Adlai Stevenson 14.0 
Lyndon Johnson 6.7 
Hubert Humphrey 5.6 
Stuart Symington 2.3 
Robert Meyner 1.1 
Edmund Brown 1.0 
Wayne Morse 1.0 
G. Mennen Williams 1.0 
Chester Bowles 3 
No preference 11.5 


BOYS’ PARTY REGISTRATION 
Mid- 
U. $. Total East South West 
44.4% 44.6% 584% 37.9% 
50.6 49.6 39.3 57.2 
2.3 4.7 


Democrats 
Republicans 
Other 4.9 5.8 


BOYS’ DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY 
Bowles 5% 1.0% 3% 2% 
Brown sy 5 5 2 
Humphrey 6.5 4.2 6.6 9.8 
Johnson re | 5.5 12.6 5.2 
Kennedy 55.4 62.2 46.9 57.1 


Mid- Far 
U. S. Total East South West West 


Meyner 1.5% 2.8% 2.1% 5% 3% 


Morse 1.0 2 1.6 9 1.6 
Stevenson 14.4 14.5 15.0 12.3 16.7 
Symington 3.0 2.3 3.1 3.7 2.3 
Williams 1.1 ~ 3 3.6 ~ 
No preference 8.7 6.6 10.8 6.3 12.7 


BOYS’ REPUBLICAN PRIMARY 


Nixon 84.6% 849% 77.5% 89.9% 
Rockefeller 11.0 9.9 16.9 7.8 
No preference 4.4 5.1 5.6 2.3 


GIRLS’ PARTY REGISTRATION 


Democrats 46.2% 47.5% 544% 43.0% 
Republicans 48.6 47.8 41.8 51.2 
Other 5.1 4.6 3.7 5.8 


GIRLS’ DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY 


Bowles 3% .2% 5% 
Brown 1.4 2 3 
Humphrey 5.1 3.6 4.3 
Johnson 5.8 2.2 13.6 
Kennedy 56.9 63.6 43.5 
Meyner Pe 1.3 5 
Morse 9 2 1.5 
Stevenson 11.6 15.7 14.4 
Symington 2.2 1.5 2.5 
Williams 9 ~ - 
No preference 14.0 11.4 18.7 


GIRLS’ REPUBLICAN PRIMARY 


Nixon 81.8% 81.7% 80.8% 84.5% 77.2% 
Rockefeller 12.4 12.3 12.8 10.6 15.5 
No preference 5.8 5.9 6.4 4.8 7.2 


There were write-in nominations for Governors Faubus 
and Collins, Senators Russell, Byrd, and Kefauver, House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, Harry Truman, Dwight Eisenhower, 
and others. 


INSTITUTE OF STUDENT OPINION ELECTION MAP 
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Floating Down the River 


By Jane Carlson, Maiden Rock (Wis.) H. S. 


% Starred words refer to well-known rivers 








Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is 

inal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
pe Address Puzzle 
diter, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next week's 
issue. 










































































. Often called “Father of Waters.” 
, and from, 
. Editor (abbr.), 
. Strauss wrote a waltz about “The 
Beautiful Blue : 
. Yes in Spanish. 
. Small point. 
. Exclamation. 
. Cow’s cry. 
. Worn with a shirt. 
. Liberate. 
3. Exclamation or sigh. 
24. Famous Italian river. 
. Sick. 
. “Boola Boola, Yale!” (foot- 
ball cheer). 
. New Mexico (abbr.). 
. Printer’s measure. 
29. No one. 
2. Albert (abbr.). 
. Effortless. 
. International Refugee Organiza- 
tion (abbr.). 
. Certain soft drinks are made with 
___leaves. 
. Rivers flow into the ____. 
2. Large (abbr.). 
. London is on the banks of the 


. 


. Elevated Railroad (abbr.). 
5. River found in famous National 
Park. 


. Often tastes well after the movies. 
. Popular dessert. 
. Old song “Just Remember the 


. The Grande. 


__. Lawrence River. 


_ River Valley.” 
Bring about. 
Altitude (abbr.). 
Used to join two pieces of wood. 
Employ. 
In that or like manner. 








Famous river in France. 
This river flows through western | 
Germany. 


French (abbr.). 


2. Tree with alternate stipulate | 


leaves. 

A drink. 

Ma’s husband. 

Longest river in Africa. 


. Organic (abbr.). 
. Opposite of yes. 


Alabama (abbr.). 
Young sheep. 


5. Shakespeare wrote 


Like It. 


3. Look. 


Famous river in Korea. 


. Connecticut (abbr.). 
. Chief eastern tributary of the 


Mississippi. 





CASH PRIZES 


HEAR YE! 
HEAR YE! 


Announcing .. . 


World Week’s 


“HALL OF FAME 
CONTEST” 


How’s your knowledge of Ameri- 
can history? Do you think you know 
the men and women who helped 
make our nation great? 

Well, here’s your chance to find 
out—and to win a cash prize while 
doing it! : 

Just send us a letter (of not more 
than 100 words) stating who YOU 
think should be elected to the Hall 
of Fame this year. Tell us—in your 
own words—the reasons for your 
choice. Be sure to write your name, 
home address, and school in upper 
left-hand corner. ‘ 

The best letters will be published 
in Say What You Please, our Letters 
to the Editor column. If your letter 
is chosen, World Week will send 
you a $5 cash award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born or 
naturalized. There are only two 
qualifications. Your candidate must 
have been dead for 25 years or 
more. And he must not be one of 
the 86 Great Americans already 
elected to the Hall of Fame. 

The contest is open to all stu- { 
dents in Grades 7 through 12, in 
any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States and its 
possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 











AVEN-BLACK HAIR formed a 

backdrop to his massive forehead. 
His eyes, set in deep sockets, shone 
like lumps of coal. Some thought him 
as powerful as a lion—but all agreed that 
“no lion had a voice like his.” 

Such was the awesome appearance 
of Daniel Webster, lawyer, legislator, 
statesman, and one of America’s great- 
est orators of all time. When Daniel 
Webster spoke, a nation listened— 
spellbound. 

*“Black Dan,” they affectionately called 
him because of his swarthy complexion. 
His craggy features looked as if they 
might have been carved from ‘the gran- 
ite of his native New Hampshire. Born 
in 1782 on a farm in Salisbury, N.H., 
Daniel Webster was the next to the 
youngest in a family of 10 children. 

Although he grew into a lion-sized 
adult, he was an uncommonly scrawny 
human specimen in childhood. But he 
demonstrated early that he had a fine 
mind. A friend once told his father, 
“Daniel will be a great man in this new 
country of ours—that is, if a big wind 
doesn’t blow him away.” 


SHY YOUNG STUDENT 


When young Daniel outgrew the 
local log-cabin school he was sent to 
Phillips Academy at Exeter, N.H. There, 
the course which troubled him most 
was—of all things—oratory. He was so 
shy that he became speechless when 
told to recite. 

In 1797, the Websters mortgaged 
their farm so Daniel could continue his 
education at Dartmouth College. He 
studied hard and was ranked near the 
top of his class. After graduation, Web- 
ster taught school briefly. Then, he 
went to Boston to study law and was 
admitted to the bar in 1805. Two years 
later, he married Grace Fletcher in 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


27 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans—25 


Our Nation’s 
Immortals 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


Having overcome his shyness by now, 
the young lawyer quickly became 
known as one of the most skillful and 
eloquent attorneys in the New Hamp- 
shire courts. In 1812, he was nomin- 
ated and elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives. He served two terms. 
Midway through the second, he moved 
his home to Boston, where he began 
to build up a lucrative law practice. 

Lawyer Webster was propelled into 
national prominence in 1818 when he 
defended the trustees of his alma niater 
in the famous Dartmouth College case. 





> 

“| profess, in my career hitherto, 
to have kept steadily in view the pros- 
perity and honor of the whole coun- 
try and the preservation of our 
Federal Union.” 


—Daniel Webster, 1782-1852 
Elected to the Hall of Fame for 


Great Americans in 1900 by 96 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1901. 
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The dispute involved an effort by the 
state of New Hampshire to take over 
the operation of Dartmouth, which had 
received a colonial charter as a private 
college. 

Going before the U.S. Supreme 
Court, Webster argued that the charter 
could not be violated by the state. When 
he ended his impassioned plea, there 
was hardly a dry eye in the courtroom. 
To no one’s surprise, the court ruled 
in Webster's favor. 

In 1822, Webster was once more 
elected to the House (this time repre- 
senting Massachusetts). Five years 
later, he moved over to the Senate. But 
his happiness was marred by the deaths 
of his beloved wife and a favorite broth- 
er. In 1829, he remarried. His second 
wife was Caroline Le Roy, daughter 
of a New York Congressman. 


YOU Can Win a Cash Prize in World Week's 


“Hall of Fame Contest.” Fo: 


Webster soon found himself em- 
broiled in one of the most momentous 
debates ever to rock the U.S. Senate. 
The Senate — indeed, the nation—was 
split into two factions over the question 
of state’s rights and slavery, On Janu- 
ary 25, 1830, South Carolina’s Senator 
Robert Hayne dramatically claimed the 
right of states to nullify an act of Con- 
gress. If the states had the power to 
ignore Federal authority, then the very 
existence of a Federal union under the 
Constitution was threatened. 


“LIBERTY AND UNION” 


Senator Daniel Webster rose to meet 
the challenge. For parts of two days, 
he spoke without notes. Pacing slowly 
back and forth, his baritone © voice 
(some compared it to the “peal of an 
organ”) thundered in reply: “Liberty 
and union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable!” 

As for slavery, Webster called it “one 
of the greatest evils, both moral and 
political.” But to Webster, an even 
greater issue was the preservation of 
the union of states. Because of this, he 
supported compromise measures on the 
slavery question rather than to see the 
nation split into two parts. 

Except for the years when he served 
as Secretary of State under Presidents 
Harrison, Tyler, and Fillmore, he was 
a powerful voice in the Senate for 24 
years. Webster always wanted to be 
President. But for one reason or an- 
other, he was never to fulfill this am- 
bition. 

Daniel Webster, the man, died in 
1852. But he had become legendary in 
his own lifetime. A century later, a 
special Senate committee was to gather 
and pick the five outstanding Senators 
of all time. Webster was chosen as one 
of them—proof that “Black Dan,” the 
legend, still lives. 


details see page 26. 








TODAY... you can do so many things with photography 


ete 


Picture it in movies—and catch all the action! Your movies 
of sports can help the team—and the coach. And when there’s 
a big game or meet, the movies you take will be so exciting 
you'll hardly believe that you made them! 


Every moment is a big one—when you take pictures! Try 
shooting a picture story of your next class trip, big game, or 
dance. Begin at the beginning, and catch all the excitement. 
The whole gang will enjoy your pictures, over and over again. 


Get in on the act—with your camera. For example, if you 
have some grease-monkey pals, they’ll love to have pictures of 
“the car of the future.” Take your camera wherever the fun is— 
and be ready to snap a good picture when it happens! 


Your own photo album is a wonderful “ice breaker.’’ To 
make it especially interesting, shoot complete picture sequences. 
Then group them and write captions, as picture-magazine editors 
do. Try it for parties, holiday trips, class events 


Photography is the 


Keep the fun that ' Instantly ready 
“won't sit still”— ~ for snapshots— 
Brownie Movie Cameras 7 =. Brownie Starflash Camera 








Action-packed 8mm movies Indoors or out, millions of 


are more popular every day. people use this rugged, 
sharp-eyed little camera for 
as color snaps! Brownie | black-and-white snapshots, 
Movie Camera, Turret f/1.9, A color snaps, and color slides. 
Flash holder is built into the 
camera, ready when you 
want flash. Compact and 
easy-to-tote, the Starflash is 
yours for only $9.95. 


And they’re as inexpensive 


takes regular, telephoto, or 
wide-angle movies. $59.50, or 
as little as $6 down. With 
single f/1.9 lens, $34.50, or 

as little as $3.50 down. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 








TOMORROW... photography can do so many things for you 


* 
Movies help you in selling, teaching, training. If you’re a Photography and TV are close cousins. Knowledge of one 
sales manager, you'll use them to demonstrate products. If helps you to know the other—and both are finding many new 
you’re a personnel director, you'll use them to train new uses. Here, a closed-circuit TV camera is set up to permit 
workers. Movies can play a part in almost any career. chemists to study high-pressure reactions at a safe distance. 
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Oficial U.S. Navy Photograph 
Planning to be a designer? Then pictures can help you take Will you explore the underwater world? Special cameras un- 
notes and keep records of completed jobs. Architects, decorators, lock the secrets of the sea for oceanographers, marine biologists, 
display specialists—designers in almost every field—constantly and archaeologists. Here, U. S. Navy divers operate a movie 
use cameras in their work. camera protected by a waterproof housing. 


fun with a future 


Takes exciting color slides— 
35mm Kodak Pony Ii Camera 





Move up to the prestige of 35mm 
photography! The Pony II, priced just 
a step above a snapshot camera, has a 
fine Anastar //3.9 lens, synchronized 
flash, no-thread loading, and other 
features you'll be proud of. 

$29.50, or as little as $3 down. 





(Prices are list, include Federal Tax, 
and are subject to change without notice) 


PICTURE IT NOW— 
See it again and again! 


Rochester 4, N.Y. 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" AND “OZZIE AND HARRIET" 





Three stars on our “Little Guys” All-American 
team (players under six feet, 


weighing less 
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than 200 pounds): Charley Maxwell (Detroit), 
Frank Malzone (Boston), Luis Aparicio (Chicago). 


Whee for the Wee Guys 


UNNY thing about “little guys’— 

athletes under six feet. They may 
not stand much of a chance in pro 
football or basketball. Yet in the most 
demanding sport of all—big league 
baseball—a good little man can hold 
his own with anyone. 

Who was the most valuable player 
in the American League last year? Yep, 


a 5-9, 163-pound ball of fire named 
Nellie Fox. Could you name a better 


you could 


second baseman? No. But 
name several others almost as good 
and not much taller. 

The Dodgers’ ace, Charley Neal, 
stands 5-10 and weighs 160. The In= 
dians’ Johnny Temple hits over .300 
and fields like a flash, though scaling 
only 159 at 5-11. The Yankees’ answer 
to Temple, Bobby Richardson, stands 
just 5-9 and weighs 166. 

Shortstop is another position where 
the “little guy” can find a home. No 
fewer than 10 of the 16 regular big 
league shortstops measure under 6 feet 
Perhaps the greatest of them all is the 
White Sox’s go-go-go boy, Luis Apa 
ricio, who’s a mere 5-8 and 155 pounds, 

Good pitchers are supposed to come 
in big packages. But you can’t prove it 
by the Pirates. Relief-ace Leroy Face 
measures no more than 5-8 and weighs 
a “hefty” 155. His mound mate, Harvey 
Haddix, is just an inch taller and five 
pounds heayier. But that didn’t prevent 
him from hurling 12 perfect innings 
against the Braves last year. 

Let’s round up a couple of all-star 
teams featuring stars under 6 feet tall 
and weighing less than 200 pounds. 

American League: Ist Base, Bob 
Boyd, Baltimore (5-10, 165); 2nd Base, 
Nellie Fox, Chicago (5-9, 163); Third 
Base, Frank Malzone, Boston (5-10, 
180); Shortstop, Luis Aparicio, Chi 


cago (5-8, 155); Catcher, Yogi Berra, 
New York (5-8, 193); Pitcher, Billy 
Pierce, Chicago (5-11, 175); Outfield 
—Jackie Brandt, Baltimore (5-11, 170); 
Minnie Minoso, Chicago (5-11, 178); 
and Charley Maxwell, Detroit (5-10, 
185). 

National League: 1st Base, Rocky 
Nelson, Pittsburgh (5-11, 191); 2nd 
Base, Charley Neal, Los Angeles (5-10, 
160); 3rd Base, Jimmy Davenport, San 
Francisco (5-11, 170); Shortstop, Roy 
McMillan, Cincinnati (5-11, 160); 
Catcher, Hobie Landrith, San Francisco 
(5-8, 175); Pitcher, Harvey Haddix, 
Pittsburgh (5-9, 160); Outfield—Vada 
Pinson, Cincinnati (5-11, 170); Willie 
Mays, San Francisco (5-10%, 179); and 
Richie Ashburn, Chicago (5-11, 170). 

Pretty good teams—for little guys—eh? 


Hit Records 

® Baseball is loaded with rec- 
ords than a disc jockey’s shelf. Laid 
end to end, they'd stretch farther than 
a Mickey Mantle homer. But most of 
them are pretty silly, like: “Most sin- 
gles by a left-handed second baseman” 
“most four-hit games by a right-handed 
pitcher”; “most pinch hits by a rookie 
with pink eyes and a wart on his nose”; 
etc 

My idea of some real records—that 
stand the best chance of lasting forever 

follows: 

1. Grover Alexander pitching 16 
shut-outs in one season (1916) 

2. John D. Chesbro pitching 41 vic- 
tories in 1904. 

3. Sam Leslie pinch-hitting safely 22 
times in 1932. 

4, Johnny Vander Meer pitching two 
no-hit no-run games in a row (1938). 

5. Christy Mathewson pitching three 
shut-outs in a World Series (1905). 


more 


6. Joe Di Maggio hitting safely in 
56 straight games (1941). 

7. Max Surkont striking out eight 
men in a row (1953). 

8. Nellie Fox going through 98 
games without striking out (1958). 

9. The Yankees scoring in 308 straight 
games (August 2, 1931 to August 3, 
1933). 

10. The Giants winning 26 games 
in a row (1916). 

11. Ty Cobb’s lifetime batting aver- 
age of .367 for 24 years. 

12. Lou Gehrig playing 2,130 games 
in a row (June 1, 1925 to May 2, 
1939). 

13. Joe McGinnity pitching — and 
winning—three double-headers in one 
month (1903). 

14. Rube Marquard 
straight victories (1912). 

15. Ty Cobb and Rogers Hornsby 
batting over .400 three times. 

16. Babe Ruth clouting more than 
50 homers in a season four times. 

17. Christy Mathewson winning 20 
or more games in 13 seasons. 

18. Ty Cobb stealing 96 bases 
one season (1915). 

19. Walter Johnson 
scoreless innings in a row (1913). 

20. Ty Cobb winning the American 
League batting title nine years in a row 
(1907-1915). 


pitching 19 


pitching 56 


B® Here's an oddity: Only three cur- 
rent ball players have been able to 
make the big time direct from school— 
without playing in the minor leagues. 
They are Johnny Antonelli, Mike Mc- 
Cormick, and Billy O’Dell. 

What’s so odd about that? Just this: 
All are left-handed pitchers, all are 
“bonus babies,” and all are Giants! 

HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





a homer... but scored an 


CLEARED THE ) BUT HE’LL HOMER BUT I STILL / LEAGUE WHEN YOUR HAIR LOOKS 
NEVER GET STRIKE OUT LIKE PART OF THE OUTFIELD— You 
WITH JOAN. BETTER CHECK YOUR HAIR TONIC. 








BUT DOESN'T L 
EVERYBODY USE \—] 
WATER-WITH THEIR 

HAIR TONIC ? 


JUST ABOUT. 
THAT'S WHY 
wy { EVERYBODY SHOULD 
V\.. USE ‘VASELINE’ HAIR 
TONIC. WITH *VASELINE’ 
HAIR TONIC YOU CAN USE 
ALL THE WATER YOU WANT. 
IT REPLACES OIL 
THAT WATER REMOVES. 
KEEPS HAIR NEATER 
LONGER, TOO. 

















SEE YOU AFTER THE GAME, DAVE. } wiTH VASELINE’4 
Wana HAIR TONIC VM 
BATTING 1000 
WITH JOAN! 
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WITH ‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC YOU CAN 
USE ALL THE WATER YOU WANT! 


Ié replaces oi/ that water removes / 

"don’t use alcohol tonics... ask your barber...he’l] tell you that 
alcohol itself evaporates, doesn’t help keep your hair in place. 
don’t use sticky hair creams...they evaporate too...and leave 
a gummy residue on the hair and scalp. 

DO use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic — it keeps hair neater longer 
because it won’t evaporate. With ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic your 
hair looks great, feels better, and stays that way longer! 


In the bottle and on your hair; the oifPerence is clearly there! 


gen VASELIME wa HAIR TONIC 


TRADE MARK ® TRADEMARK OF CHESEBROUGH -POND'S 

















Q. I'm going steady with a girl I 
like very much. But she doesn't seem to 
think much of me, because she flirts 
all the time with other boys. Do you 
think I should break up with her? 


A. Although you may be worried, be 
careful not to exaggerate the serious- 
ness of a little flirting. 

Do you mean that Betty smiles at 
other boys, laughs at their jokes, and 
strolls down the hallways with them? 
If so, you're making a mountain out of 
a molehill; Betty’s just friendly. 

Or do you mean something more— 
that she seeks out other boys or goes 
out of her way to attract them? Even 
this might indicate nothing more than 
that Betty likes to feel she can still 
attract boys, even if she’s temporarily 
out of circulation. Or Betty might sim- 
ply be the kind of girl who flirts. She 
doesn’t mean anything by it at all— 
she just enjoys it. 

Finally, her flirting could be a sign 
that she doesn’t care much for you. 
She might be tired of confining hex 
dating life to one person, no matter how 


much she likes him. Going steady with 
you is no longer important to her, and 
flirting is one way of announcing that. 

Before you do anything, talk to Betty. 
She might not even be aware she’s up- 
setting you. If she has lost interest in 
you, it would probably be wisest to 
break up, since you won't gain by hang- 
ing on to a person who doesn’t want 
you around. 

It’s a good idea to get this issue 
settled as soon as possible, since the 
longer you wait, the more uncomforta- 
ble you'll be about discussing it. It’s 
only kind to let Betty know you have 
a grievance against her, rather than 
concealing it. 


Q. Several girls in our class have the 
same problem. Whenever we go to 
a party, the boys leave us stranded. 
They all take off and go for a long ride 
in their cars and just let us sit there 
until they come back. What can we do 
about this? 


A. Don’t just sit there! Do some- 
thing! The boys seem to be treating 


you as if you were part of the scenery, 
not part of the party. And maybe 
they’re not so wrong. 

Suppose you were in their place. In 
the middle of a party, you girls get 
tired of being nice to the boys, so you 
all retreat upstairs for an hour to have 
a hen party by yourselves. When con- 
versation begins to run down, someone 
says, “Well, let’s go back to the boys.” 
So you all descend—and there are the 
boys, patiently waiting for your return. 
Would this make you like the boys 
more—or less? Be frank, now. 

There are several ways for you to 
combat the boys’ habit. The obvious 
possibility is simply to refuse to attend 
any more parties unless the boys prom- 
ise to behave. But you might prefer a 
livelier way. 

Try fighting fire with fire. Next time 
the boys start to walk out on you, don’t 
protest. Help them with their coats. 
Hold the door for them. They may get 
suspicious and refuse to go, in which 
case you've already won. But if they do 
leave, proceed to step two. 

The minute the boys leave, gather 
up the refreshments and take off on 
your own. Go to someone’s home and 
have a pleasant chat, eating all the focd. 
If you're not found, simply go home 
at the end of the evening; if the boys 
do catch up with you, accept their 
apologies. But don’t let them get away 
with it again. 

Be good-humored, but firm, When 
the boys see that you're demanding 
courteous treatment, they'll behave bet- 
ter and they'll like you more. 





How Would. 
You Solve ft’? 


Careful Consideration 


“Mr. Arthurs is free now,” the secre- 
tary told Bill Houghton. “You can go 
right in.” 

“Thanks,” Bill replied, and walked 
through the door she indicated. 

Bright sunlight streaming through the 
windows illuminated the office and high- 
lighted a chocolate spot on Bill's shirt 
where some ice-cream had melted. The 
sunlight also called attention to his 
crooked tie and the wrinkled coat that 
hung over his arm. 

Bill introduced himself and sat down. 

Mr. Arthurs explained the duties of 
an office boy, the position for which 
Bill was applying. Then the two of them 
discussed Bill’s qualifications. 

At the conclusion of the interview’, 


Mr. Arthurs regarded Bill thoughtfully 
fora moment, then added, “This may 
sound like a simple job, but it carries 
responsibility. If someone asks you to do 
something, you must get it done.” The 
calm voice grew more deliberate. “And, 
since you'll be representing our office 
in other offices around town, you'll have 
to be neat and well-dressed at all times. 
Do you think you can handle a job 
like that?” 

Bill suddenly became 
his appearance. “I—I don’t always look 
like this, sir,” he said. “It’s just so hot 
I couldn't stand to keep my coat on.” 

“It will probably be hot all summer,” 
Mr. Arthurs pointed out. “I don’t care 
whether or not our office boy 
matched coat and trousers, but he must 
be neat and clean. Your references 
recommended you highly, but I’m going 


conscious of 


wears 


to see some other applicants before I” 


hire anyone. I'll let you know if you 
are selected.” 

Bill rose. “Thank you for seeing me, 
sir. I really think I can do the job— 
and stay neat.” But he knew as he left 
that he’d made a bad impression. 


1. Why did Bill arrive untidy for his 
interview? Had he started out that way? 
How could he have corrected the situa- 
tion before his interview? Did he notice 
it before Mr. Arthurs’ comment? What 
does this indicate about the kind of 
person Bill is? 

2. Was Mr. Arthurs right not to hire 
Bill? Do you think he gave good reasons 
in explaining his point of view? Why or 
why not? Do you think Bill’s untidy 
appearance was the sole factor in Mr. 
Arthurs’ disapproval? If so, do you think 
it was enough to justify Mr. Arthurs’ 
decision? Why or why not? What would 
you have done in his place? 

3. Was Bill absent-minded? Careless? 
Unthinking? Did he realize the im- 
portance of being neat for his interview? 
What is the importance of being neat, 
at interviews and everywhere else? Is 
it also a kind of courtesy to go to the 
trouble of looking nice for others? Do 
you appreciate it when the people 
around you are clean and well-groomed? 
If so, why? Under what circumstances 
do you think it important to be neat? 
Why? 





Teens in New Zealand 
(Continued from page 20) 


“Many of the teen-agers I know 
here go to church regularly and take 
part in the church youth leagues. But 
there just isn’t the same interest in go- 
ing on to college as there is in the U. S. 
Most seem to set their sights on a job 
in industry or an office. Some learn a 
trade. Most girls I've met want to be- 
come stenographers or nurses. Only a 
few are planning to go to college,” 
said Crystelle. 

Asked about dating, the mother of a 
very attractive 16-year-old girl said, 
“I have been driven nearly crazy dur- 
ing the past 12 months discouraging 
dates. I just had to put my foot down 
‘so that Pam goes out only one night a 
week, usually to a church social or 
similar function. Otherwise she would 
never do any studying. 

“Pam is in her fourth year at high 
school and wants to leave before she 
graduates. She says that she will con- 
tinue her studies in night school. 

“I know quite well that she only 
wants to get away from full-time school 
because she thinks she will have more 
freedom when she goes to work,” says 
this New Zealand mother. 

New Zealand students wear school 
uniforms following the English tra- 


dition. But during weekends they really 


“let themselves go.” 

Many teen-age girls are now experi- 
menting with their first make-up kits 
and with home permanents (not always 
successfully) and with pale nail polish. 

The boys go in for U. S.-style hair- 
cuts—either a flat-top or a crewcut. 
But there are some who prefer long 
hair with sideburns, a style made popu- 
lar by English rock-and-roll singer 
Tommy Steele and by Elvis Presley. 

Catering to the teen-age market is 
becoming a big business in New Zea- 
land. Newspapers and magazines now 
feature teen-age sections, and shops 
display a wide variety of teen-age fash- 
ions. 


PEDAL-PUSHERS POPULAR 


Away from school the summer garb 
for girls is starched petticoats with full 
skirts and blouses, or else pedal-pushers 
and sleeveless tops. 

The boys’ outfits run to a pattern, 
too. Their clothes are in vivid blues, 
chlorophyll green, and acid yellow. 
Tight, faded jeans and T-shirts are 
popular. Dressed in this style, many 
New Zealand boys look like caricatures 
of U. S. teen-agers. 

But it’s all part of growing pains and 
growing up, I suppose. From faded 
jeans to gray flannel suits—the road is 
short, and there’s no road back, believe 
me. 





Teens 
ask 


Toni... 


Q. Any cure for disturbed hair? Mine acts like a “‘cowch case’ every 
final exam time—and looks simply awful! R. F., New York City. 


is: A. For good looks, hair needs health! 
(Ever hear of an ailing beauty—except 
Camille?) When you're a bundle of 
nerves from “cramming,” social-whirl- 
ing—scalp nerves tense up, too; block 
circulation. Even the oil glands get into 
the act. And overact. No wonder your 
hair develops weird ways: fights comb- 
ing, hangs limp, “won't dance”! The 
cure? Unwind! Get regular sleep. De- 
jitter your locks with soothing massage, 
continuous brushwork. These do-gooders 

help loosen a tight scalp . . . rout surplus oil . . . stir up circulation. Your 

hair’s headed for Healthville (and that’s where beauty’s born!) 





Q. I usually wear a casual style but I'd like something 
zowier for my graduation photo. Maybe like the enclosed 
clipping ... ? L. S., Abilene, Kansas 


A. Your sample femme fatale coif is a smasher . . . but 
is it you? Photo posing is never the time to try the new 
and startling. Especially never for the sweet girl 
graduate. Besides, who can balance a mortar board on 
a “tower top” do? Look your own natural self—with 
your usual, casual style at its loveliest. Avoid a stiff, 
just-set effect. No salon lily-gilding, please! Simply the 
glisten your hairbrush gives . . . plus the permanent 
“prop” you can give your hair, to keep that natural 
look picture-perfect. 


Q. I’m “all thumbs” with ny hair! Do you think I 
could give myself a permanent? M. Q., Nashville, Tennessee. 


A. Why not? Today’s home permanents are 
faster, easier than ever. Toni, for instance, has a 
double-rich neutralizer—already mixed. So, you 
don’t have to be a living lab, or drench your 
pretty head. Instead, you neutralize with creamy 
drops. No powder mixing, no mess, Write Carol 
Douglas for some smart new hairdos with easy 
blocking, setting instructions. If you'd like a 


helping hand with the back curls—have a Toni 
party. Fastest, most-fun way to get glamour! 
SS 


©). How can I give my short hair a long look for special grad parties? It 
won't grow fast enough! H. J., Madison, Wisconsin. 


A. You can be a quick-change artist—like this: “Puff up” your short 
locks, by back-combing the underneath strands toward the scalp; then 
carefully smooth the top hair over them. Body always lends a “more hair” 
look. And with the famous Hidden Body wave you can have that full, 
smooth style whenever you want it—and quick-change to short fluffy 
curls any time. Best of all, your set will hold! 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your problem to Carol 
Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 34, Illinois. 
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Glimpse of Ghana 


U. S. teen-ager finds American influence 


*“WMAGINE coming to a clearing in 

an African rain forest and finding 
a Mobil gas station just like the one 
back home. It was a strange and thrill- 
ing experience,” said Lynn Baron, a 17- 


strong in new African nation 


year-old high school senior from Larch- 
mont, New York. 

Lynn recently spent a week in Ghana, 
the three-year-old republic on Africa's 
west coast. She was a guest of the 
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Why Noxzema 





 Blemisheg Now! 





does more for “surface 
blemishes than any so-called blemish cover-up. 





Noxzema works more ways to soften, smooth and clear adoles- 
cent skin than any “cosmetic” beauty care. Not just a cleanser — 
not a daytime cover-up—not just a nighttime blemish cream, 
greaseless Noxzema is 24-hour beauty care for teen-age skin. 
1. Wash with it—use a face cloth, just as if you were using soap 
Washes off with water —medicates while it cleans 
2. Smooth it on, wear it under powder! It fights blemishes with 
medication invisibly, no peeling or flaking. Guards skin all day. 
3. Wear it to bed. Five medicinal ingredients help heal 
blemishes while you sleep. Never stains your pillow. 
See what a wonderful difference regular 24-hour 
Noxzema care makes! Skin looks brighter, clearer, 
smoother in days! Get a jar today. 49¢ to $1.23, plus tax. 


Get a Complete Complexion Clean-up—Get NOXZEMA! 


















Lynn Baron 


Ghanaian government, together with 
the 34 other delegates to the 1960 
New York Herald Tribune Forum. The 
teen-agers visited Accra, the capital of 
Ghana, and traveled by bus 178 miles 
into the interior of the country. 

“Everywhere we went,” Lynn told 
World Week, “we saw signs of U. S. 
influence. In one isolated village, I 
found a boy who could play rock ’n’ 
roll on a piano.” 


AN INSIDE VIEW 


One day Lynn watched housewives 
coming home from market with their 
huye shopping baskets balanced deli- 
cately on their heads. She peeked inside 
one basket and found it crammed with 
—U. S. canned goods and cosmetics. 

“The Ghanaians, like Americans,” re- 
ports Lynn, “are proud to be free men.” 
She found that today, three years after 
they achieved national independence, 
the people of Ghana still talk of it as a 
“wondrous, miraculous thing.” And teen- 
agers follow politics with a keen, deep 
interest. 

“We had a lot to talk about because 
politics is my main interest, too,” Lynn 
told us. After she graduates from Ma- 
maroneck High School next month, 
Lynn hopes to go on to college and 
major in political science. 

Lynn was chosen from among 200 
carefully screened applicants to be the 
U. S. delegate to the Herald Tribune 
Forum this year. “On the Forum,” said 
Lynn, “I had a chance to talk with 
teen-agers from all over the world and 
to find out what they thought about our 
country.” 

The Forum delegates, representing 
34 foreign countries, spent nearly three 
months in the U. S., living with Ameri- 
can families and going to American 
schools. What they liked most, accord- 
ing to Lynn, was the freedom teen- 
agers enjoy in the U. S. and the friendli- 
ness of American teachers. 

“By the end of their stay here, I 
think most of the delegates had become 
staunch friends of the United States,” 
Lynn told World Week. “I remember 
one day in Ghana we watched a movie. 
There was a scene set in New York 
City, and when the kids saw the Man- 
hattan skyline they burst into the loud 
est and longest applause I had ever 
he ard r 








/\Bo, Say What 
2 [iy / You Please! 


... and that’s what we mean! This letters 
column, a regular feature, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address “Say What You 
Please,” World Week, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Teens Interest Teens 


Dear Editor: 

I always look forward to receiving 
my World Week because it contains 
so many interesting articles. Recently 
I have found the “Good Citizens at 
Work” articles fun to read. In particular, 
| liked “Students for Sale” in your 
March 9 issue. It told how young people 
at Evans High School in Colorado 
made their annual Red Cross fund- 
raising drive a great success and a lot 
of fun, too. I should like to see more 
articles of this type in the future. 

Beverly Brylanski 
Kelly High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Road to Peace 


Dear Editor: 

I want to compliment you on the 
thought-provoking articles on Cuba 
which appeared in the April 13 issue 
of World Week. It seems to me that 
if we want world peace, all countries 
are going to have to be willing to 
cooperate. Selfish national policies will 
have to be scrapped for the good of all. 
America’s Good Neighbor philosophy 
is fine, but other countries will have to 
meet us half way. 

Suzi Alexander 


Veronica (Ore.) Union HS. | 


Good Guidance 


Dear Editor: 

Thank you, World Week, for helping 
me plan a career. Way back in Febru- 
ary I read about the Future Teachers 
of America in your Careers issue (Feb- 
ruary 10 World Week). I wrote to the 
F.T.A. and received some very helpful 
pamphlets. These pamphlets have guid- 


ed me in choosing my high school | 
courses and in planning for my life's | 


vork. Thanks again, World Week. 
Kathleen Meteer 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


WINNING LETTERS 
Jack London Is His Candidate 
Dear Editor: 
I'd like to campaign for Jack London 
as my candidate for the Hall of Fame. 
(Continued on page 38) 





2 out of 3 top students use typewriters 


AND REMINGTON IS 
TOPS IN PORTABLES! 


Here’s how a Remington® Portable can help you 


Everyone knows how much better 
writing work looks when it’s typed 
on a REMINGTON Portable. But most 
students without a REMINGTON 
don’t realize that there’s much more 
to it than that! This same precision 
...neatness and legibility go a long 
way in promoting clear, logical 
thinking. It’s just like giving a 
speech before the class—you think 
things out before you say them and 
therefore say them a lot better. 


Flemington. Faand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Free COLOR-KEY Touch 
Typing Course with every 
REMINGTON Portable— 
gets you typing in less 
than two weeks. 


Before long you'll find that quick, 
clear thinking comes effortlessly... 
flows right along with the swift, 
sure, featherlight action of your 
REMINGTON Portable. You'll enjoy 
the modern styling... get d wonder- 
ful sense of accomplishment from 
the printwork your REMINGTON 
delivers. A visit to your dealer will 
show you that a REMINGTON Port- 
able can help you become a top 
student—try it today! 
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{SCIENCE IN THE NEWS... 





‘ 


Space Chatter 


‘AKE two 17-year-old amateur radio 

operators. Add two orbiting Earth 
satellites. Result: the world’s first Earth- 
to-satellite-and-back-to-Earth radio con- 
versation. 

‘The two young men who scored this 


major scientific “first” are Perry Klein, 
a senior at Bethesda-Chevy Chase High 
School in Maryland, and Rafael Soifer 
of New York City, now a freshman at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 


ogy. 
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Smart, new Continental styles... 
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authentic University models.. 
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$ Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 
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fabrics and features you'll have to see ‘em to believe it! Slim, trim, ter- 


rific slacks for schoo! hours, ‘‘after-three’’ soda hops, dates with that 
new dream” on your list. Prices? From $2.95. Where? At your favorite 


department or men’s stores, or write: 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY « 350 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 1 
MAKERS OF PADDLE & SADDLE SPORTSWEAR * UNIVERSAL PAJAMAS 








UPI photo 
Perry Klein 


Wide World phote 
Rafael Soifer 


Perry operates his radio transmitter at 
Bethesda. Rafael’s amateur radio station 
is in New York City, where he operates 
it on vacations from college. 

Being experienced “hams,” as amateur 
radio operators call themselves, Perry 
and Rafael know that it is impossible to 
beam a radio wave straight from New 
York City to Bethesda, a distance of 
some 200 miles. A radio wave does 
travel in a straight line. But the Earth’s 
surface is curved, and Bethesda lies be- 
low the horizon in relation to New York 
City. 

Normally, to send a radio message be- 
yond a distance of 50 miles (the maxi- 
mum limit for straight line radio trans- 
mission), a “ham” beams his radio signals 
straight up toward the atmosphere. In 
the atmosphere there is an invisible 
“ceiling” called the ionosphere—a layer 
of electrically charged particles, When 
a radio signal hits it, the wave bounces 
off and heads back toward the Earth. 

Perry and Rafael theorized that it 
should also be possible to bounce a radio 
signal off an Earth satellite as it passed 
overhead. But in their first attempts to 
prove their theory last year, they failed 
to achieve two-way contact. 


TARGET FOR TONIGHT 


Disappointed but not discouraged, the 
two boys agreed to try again during the 
mid-term vacation last February. They 
learned that two man-made “moons”— 
the U. S. Explorer VII and the Soviet 
Sputnik I1J—would be passing overhead 
on the night of February 6. 

Working late into the night, Rafael 
transmitted the letter “I” in Interna- 
tional Morse code to Perry. Then, Perry 
flashed back the letter “M.” They failed 
to make contact in 34 attempts. But on 
the 35th—bull’s-eye! 

In announcing the boys’ accomplish- 
ment, M. I. T. said there was “little 
doubt” that the signals had bounced off 
one of the two Earth satellites, both of 
which were at that time passing low over 
the Atlantic Ocean about 150 miles east 
of Atlantic City, N. J. Which “moon” 
did the signals hit? No one knows. As 
for Perry and Rafael, they were only too 
glad that one of the “moons’—which- 
ever one it might have been—was in just 
the right place at just the right time! 
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Album of the Week 


Kind of Blue (Columbia). This is a 
landmark recording, bringing together 
some of the top artists in jazz today. 
Leading the group is the brilliant Miles 
Davis, a mature individualist on trum- 
pet. With Miles are Julian “Cannonball” 
Adderley (who, in his own way, is re- 
discovering the alto), John Coltrane on 
tenor, Bill Evans on piano (we must 
hear more of him), Paul Chambers on 
bass, and James Cobb, drums. (Wyn 
Kelly sits in for Bill Evans on one track.) 
The numbers are like Miles himself— 
offbeat, surprising, and pleasantly puz- 
zling: So What, Freddie Freeloader, 
Blue in Green, Flamenco Sketches, and 
All Blues. 


New Classical 


Handel/Concerti Grossi (Epic). An 
LP by “I Musici,” an incomparable 
chamber group of strings and harpsi- 
chord, is always a treat, This program 
of three Concerti Grossi by Handel 
(No. 4 in A Minor, No. 9 in F, and No. 
10 in D Minor) carries the stamp of 
depth and precision playing that is now 
the hallmark of “I Musici.” The A Minor 
and D Minor, especially, are small tap- 
estries of sound that will delight you 
with each playing. Check this for your 
classical shelf. 

Franck/Symphony in D Minor (Col- 
umbia). The rich catalogue of Franck 
compositions is getting a second close 
look today. His mind was orderly with- 
out being dull, and the listener will 
find that although a Franck score is 
comparatively easy to grasp, it is not 
disappointingly simple. This is especial- 
ly true in this LP, as Leonard Bernstein 
and the New York Philharmonic bring 
out the major themes and minor sub- 
tleties of this fascinating—often vision- 
ary—work. 


New Folk 


David Hill (Kapp). 
voice for folk music fans: 23-year-old 
David Hill. He has a clean, straight 
style of singing, with none of the hokum 
that many other young folk singers 
seem to think is necessary. David does 
Two Brothers, South Coast, Deep Goes 
My Love, Spanish Is the Lovin’ Tongue, 
and Aura Lee, among others, to the ac- 
companiment of his guitar (which is 
also quite commendable). Incidentally, 
David Hill is also a professional song 
writer who has written tunes especially 
for Elvis and Andy Williams. 


Here’s a new 


New Popular 


East of the Sun (Kapp). On a recent 
CBS-TV Young People’s Concert, a 
young lady made a hit as kazoo soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic! She 
was Anita Darian, one of the new voices 
on the current pop and light classical 
scene. Anita has a well-trained, easy 
voice that is comfortable in such a 
range of “oriental” tunes as Gomen- 
nasai, We Kiss in a Shadow, Baubles, 
Bangles, and Beads, and Chinese Lulla- 
by. It’s a varied and quite pleasant pro- 
gram. Try to hear it—and listen for 
more by Anita Darian. 


New Jazz 


Kings of Classic Jazz (Riverside). 
This is, quite frankly, a Who's Who of 
jazz a generation ago. For example, 
here are things by Louis Armstrong and 
the fabulous Ma Rainey, Freddie Kep- 
pard and His Jazz Cardinals, Kid Ory, 
King Oliver (in Clarence Williams’ old 
group), the great Bix, Papa Jimmy 
Yancey, and still others. The numbers 
come from old masters and piano rolls, 
making this a collector's item in the 
true sense of the. phrase. Two-beaters 
and jazz historians will want to grab 
this one right away. —Bos SLOAN 








Announcing — 
THE NEW REMINGTON 


Amazing structural-nylon 





and ordnance steel design 
gives new 22 autoloader 
unsurpassed accuracy 


Here’s a new rifle that puts you ahead of every other 22 
shooter in town. The same structural-nylon used in missiles 
and industrial machine parts has been used to create a beauti- 
ful, super-strong gun stock that weighs just four pounds. And 
because structural-nylon won't warp, the same barrel-bed- 
ding principle used on the world’s most expensive target rifles 
is yours, The result is an autoloader that nails targets, tin 
cans and small game with tremendous accuracy. The hand- 
some Nylon 66 comes with Mohawk Brown or Seneca Green 
stock, has perfect checkering, decorated grip cap, white inlays 
and spacers. Top-of-grip thumb safety. Magazine holds four- 
teen long rifle cartridges, plus one in chamber. 15 shots in all. 


See it at your dealer’s now! 


$5 2%" 


*Price subject to change w.invutl notice, 


ADJUSTABLE REAR SIGHTS can be regulated to give pin- 
point accuracy under changing conditions of wind and 
range. For shooting at distances longer than the naked 
eye can sight accurately, the Nylon 66's receiver is 
grooved to take clamp-on or “tip-off” type telescope 
sights without drilling or tapping. 


Remington a» 


Remington Arms Com 


Arms of Canada Limit 


ny, Ine., port 2, Conn. In Canada: Remington 
. 36 Gueen Bi Eiteabeth Bivd., Toronto, Ont. 





Start shaving now 
with the new SUNBEAM 
ROLLMASTER SHAVER! 
Exclusive 11° angle 
scissor-like shaving 
action gives close shaves 
in absolute comfort — 
no nicks or cuts. 
Exclusive self-adjusting 
rollers automatically 
adjust up and down— 
with spring action 
—solve every shaving 
problem. 


REAT GIFT! 


FOR FATHER'S DAY! 
AND GRADUATIONI 


Sunbeam Rolimaster 


BELECTRiIC SHAVER 


OSUNBEAM CORPORATION ®SUNBEAM Sunbeam Corp., Chicago 50, Illinois 
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V-M/“App-A-TRACK” ‘tape-o-matic’® 
4-TRACK STEREO-PLAY TAPE RECORDER— 
Perfect for college studies . . . Great for 
parties . . . Superb for serious stereo lis- 
tening. New “ADD-A-TRACK” feature 
lets you record, then record again while 
hearing first recording! Simple controls 
for quick, easy operation. Model 720 

only $225.00* 








V-M/PorRTABLE COMPONENT STEREO SYSTEM— 
Compact, light, easy-to-carry, this unit is just right 
for dancing fun or thrilling stereo listening. Your 
present hi-fi records will sound better than ever! 
Exclusive V-M “Stere-O-Matic’® Automatic 4- 
Speed Record Changer plays a// records. Four pow- 
erful speakers. Model 307 only $129.95* 


y Higher West 


The Perfect Graduation Gifts! 
See—Hear These and Other Fine V-M Models At Your V-M Dealer's Today / 


the Woice of Music 


V-M CORPORATION BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
WORLD FAMOUS FOR THE FINEST IM RECORD CHANGERS, PHOMOGRAPHS AND TAPE RECORDERS 





Say What You Please 
(Continued from page 35) 


London was only 40 years old when 
he died in 1916, but he produced 50 
books which have thrilled generations 
of Americans. He followed the call of 
adventure during his lifetime—the same 
call that beckons every American youth 
at one time or another. Through his 
genius he was able to make us really 
experience the adventures he wrote 
about. Who can ever forget The Call 
of the Wild or The Sea Wolf? Surely, 
a great writer who has brought so much 
joy to yesterday's and today’s youth 
deserves to be in the Hall of Fame. 
Thomas Wright 
Central Catholic H.S. 
Reading, Pa. 


Emily Dickinson Her Choice 


Dear Editor: 

To all of us who like poetry, Emily 
Dickinson is one of the great names in 
American literature. A shy, retiring 
woman who suffered from poor health 
all her life, Emily Dickinson worked 
tjrelessly to perfect her poetry. Never 
satisfied, she permitted the publication 
of only two of her poems during her 
lifetime. But after her death in 1886, 
others were published. Her poetry has 
influenced generations of American 
poets. This great woman of genius 
should be in the Hall of Fame. 

Shirley Leffel 
Wm. Fleming H.S 
Roanoke, Va. 


She Nominates Alfred Mahan 


Dear Editor: 

America owes much to Admiral Al- 
fred Thayer Mahan, one of the world’s 
greatest authorities on sea power. Dur- 
ing his 37 years in the U. S. Navy, 
Admiral Mahan studied the importance 
of sea power throughout history. He 
became convinced that a great navy 
was essential to the prosperity and 
prestige of a great nation. In 1890 
he published The Influence of Sea Pow- 
er upon History. It persuaded President 
Theodore Roosevelt and others to build 
up America’s naval strength and thereby 
helped our country to become the 
world’s greatest naval power. I think 
Admiral Mahan deserves a place in the 
Hall of Fame. 

Ida Mae Lewis 
Lincoln High School 
Dubach, La. 


Editor's Note: Five-dollar checks 
have gone out to the writers of these 
winning letters. World Week wishes to 
thank its readers for the many letters 
they submitted in our “Hall of Fame 
Contest.” The nominations YOU made 
for the Hall of Fame are now being 
tabulated. Watch for the results in 
next week’s issue. 





New hard-cover books for summer 
reading .. . | 


The Sun and the Birch, by Charlie 
May Simon. A sensitive, intelligent ac- 
count of the romance of Japanese | 
Crown Prince Akihito and his commoner 
bride. When Akihito married & com- 
moner he broke a 2600-year-old tradi- 
tion—but more than that, his marriage 
symbolized the great social changes 
that are taking place in modern-day | 
Japan. Illustrated with photographs. 
(Dutton) $3.50. 


The Yankee Story, by Tom Meany. 
For all you baseball fans, here’s a book 
which explores the rise of a great club. 
The story begins in 1915 with Colonel 
Ruppert’s purchase of a sorry-looking 
Yankee team, progresses to the heyday 
of the great Babe Ruth, and soars 
through twenty-four pennant wins and 
eighteen world series victories. For au- 
thor Meany, it’s not facts, but men like 
Miller Huggins, the Babe, Lou Gehrig, 
and Casey Stengel that make the s’ory. 
Illustrated. (Dutton) $3.95. 


Sel ae th . This Random Sky, by James L. Sum- 

, —_. mers. For those of you who like your 

“pe it ey fiction to have a serious side, Mr. Sum- 
mers’ book will make fascinating read- 


ing. It tells the story of Ken Nyles who, 


_ |as a young college graduate, decides 

C ean ees to devote his life to space-science. In 
s the course of his studies and experi- 

' |ments, Ken finds his work creating an 

, ever-widening gulf between himself and 

his friends. There is absorbing drama 

|in this struggle of a human intellect 

to achieve individuality and growth— 

S| even at great cost. (Westminster) $2.95. 


Rebel in Petticoats, by Winifred E. 
| Wise. When Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
| was born into a well-to-do family in 
| New York State in 1815, women had 
|no more rights under the law than the 
| Slaves on the Southern plafitations. Hav- 
ing heard, as a child, tales of the injus- 
| tices done to women in her father’s law | 
office, Mrs. Stanton devoted her life | 
to securing a more equal position for 
her sex. She was one of the leaders 
of the great social revolution which 
gave women the independence they en- 
joy today. This book gives the reader 
insight into the character of this un- 
usual woman and follows her through 
her struggle for women’s rights and her 
life as wife of the anti-slavery orator, 
Henry B. Stanton. (Chilton) $2.95. 
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Sonnet, $100 


Smart as a Paris original, famous 
for accuracy, the Hamilton watch is 
styled to stand out, built to serve— 
in class, on campus—everywhere. 


Better jewelers are now featuring a 
wide variety of men's and ladies’ 
Hamilton watches. Perhaps you'l! get 
your Hamilton this Spring. Hamilton 
Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


FAIA NI/LTON, 


Ht, the unmistakable look of leadership 











ii“ 'iTops, don't miss. “i“i”Good 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


MiMi MASTERS OF THE CONGO 
JUNGLE (20th Century-Fox. Produced 
by Henri Storck. Directed by Heinz 
Sielmann and Henry Brandt.) 


Heré is a first-rate African picture, 
one of the best, if not the best, I’ve ever 
seen. And I think you'll agree. This Bel- 
gian documentary, beautifully photo- 
graphed in CinemaScope and color in 
the Congo, and made by the Belgian In- 
ternational Scientific Foundation un- 
der the auspices of former King Leo 
pold, is no ordinary travelogue with 
the usual jungle jokes. Instead, it 
is a scientific study made by zoologists, 
other 


ethnologists, and experts who 


spent two years shooting the film in the 


wilds. These shots include wonderful 
views of African native life, flora, and 
fauna. And these scenes range from 
lovely shots of volcanoes to amazing 
views of lions, eagles, hippos, anteaters, 
baboons, elephants, and other animals 
and birds. There are sequences on the 
exotic foliage and many episodes show- 
ing natives carrying on their daily ac- 
tivities, fishing, and doing ritual dances 
( ontributing greatly to the success of 
this film is the fine commentary written 
by Joe Wills and read by Orson Welles, 
who handles the descriptive narration, 
and by William Warfield, who speaks 
for the natives. This commentary is in- 
valuable 
concentrates on lesser-known animals, 
as it does during the extraordinary close- 
up study of gorillas. This is the kind of 
film from which you come away richer 
and wiser. Don’t miss it. 


especially when the camera 


WA -VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 
(Paramount. Produced by Hal Wallis. 
Directed by Norman Taurog.) 


Jerry Lewis has never been funnier 
than he is here as Kreton, a creature 
from outer space who just can’t con- 
tain his curiosity about earth and its 
strange inhabitants. In spite of warn- 
ings, he’s determined to visit this small 
planet, especially the state of Virginia 
because he thinks the year is 1861 and 
he’s fascinated by the Civil War. But 
he lands in the present! Kreton and 
his Confederate uniform are as confus- 
ing to the Virginians as the earthlings 
are to him. Although the plot wears 
somewhat thin, the dialogue and situa- 
tions are amusing and have a zany, 


slapstick quality that will keep you 


laughing. Satirizing many of man’s 


foibles, the film has a good cast of 
earthlings to explain man-made institu- 
tions to the confused visitor: Fred Clark 
as the misinformed TV commentator 
who becomes Kreton’s host, Joan Black- 
man as his daughter attracted to the 
spaceman, Ear] Holliman as her jealous 
boy friend, and others who make Kreton 
yearn for the comparative calm and 
quiet of the Milky Way. The funniest 
scene shows Jerry at a beatnik gather- 
ing. He can’t figure out whether this 
group is animal, vegetable, or mineral; 
but they think he’s “’way out—cool, 
man, cool.” He is, too, especially when 
he gets with the bongo drums. The 
moral of the story seems to be: Keep 
your nose out of other people’s planets. 


MiMTHE SNOW QUEEN (Universal. 
Cartoons, animation, and screenplay 
by Soyuzmultfilm Productions. Eng- 
lish-dialogue version produced by 
Robert Faber.) 


Hans Christian Andersen’s chilling 
fairy tale has been made into a pretty, 
feature-length cartoon by the Russians. 
The version being shown here has an 
American sound track with the voices 
of such popular stars as‘ Sandra Dee, 
Tommy Kirk, and Patty McCormack 
speaking up for the cartoon characters. 
It also has a live-action prologue, fea- 
turing Art Linkletter and a group of 
children, which. is so sticky that it is 
out of keeping with Andersen’s thought- 
ful and often grim and exciting story. 
As you may remember, in this tale 
the evil Snow Queen sends ice splinters 
into the eyes of a little boy so that he 
can no longer see beauty, and a splin 
ter into his heart so that it no longer 
has room for love. Gerda, the little girl 
who has been the boy’s playmate, goes 
to look for him in the far North, where 
the Queen has taken him to her icy 
palace, Most of the film is concerned 
with Gerda’s eventful. journey. Of 
course, good triumphs over evil—but 
there’s nothing namby-pamby in the al- 
legorical story of the struggle. 

—Puitie T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Musical—(M); Docu 
Western—(W) 


Comedy—(C) ; 


Drama—(D); 
: Animateg Cartoon— (A); 


i141“ Please Don’t Eat the Daisies (C); 
Kidnapped (D); A Dog of Flanders (D); 
When Comedy Was King (C); Conspiracy 
of Hearts (D); The Last Voyage (D); 
Swan Lake (Y). 


1iSink the Bismarck! (D); Would-Be 
Gentleman (C); Toby Tyler (D); Coman- 
che Station (W); Circus Stars (Y); Man 
on a String (D). 


Guns of the Timberland (D); Killers 
of Kilimanjaro (D); The Boy and the Pi- 
rates (C); The Gazebo (C). 


Never So Few (D); Cash McCall (D); 
Bramble Bush (D); Goliath and the Bar- 
barians (D). 





Show of the Week: The return to action 
of Elvis Presley may be greeted by 
some with cheers and by others with 
sneers, but it is a fact of show business 
life which cannot be ignored. On The 
Frank Sinatra Show Thursday, May 12, 
over ABC, Elvis will make his first TV 
appearance since his discharge from 
the Army. The show will also feature 
some of Sinatra’s pals—Peter Lawford, 
Sammy Davis, Jr., and Joey Bishop— 
and Nancy Sinatra, Frank’s daughter. 


> On Wednesday, May 11, The Perry 
Como Show, over NBC, will have as 
guests French singer Genevieve, Amer- 
ican singer Toni Arden, pianist Roger 
Williams, and comedian Johnny Carson. 
> The Donna Reed Show, this Thursday 
over ABC, takes a compassionate look 
at a tragic figure on the teen-age scene 
—the chronic wallflower. Mary Stone, 
the daughter on this lifelike program, 
is distressed to see her girl friend plant- 
ed on the sidelines. Tune in to see how 
the American wallflower grows, and 
what can be done about it. 

> This year marks the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the death of Mark Twain. Al- 
ready there’s been one Twain program, 
and this week there'll be another, with 
more scheduled for the weeks to come. 
On Friday NBC will offer “Roughing 
It,” which will concentrate mainly on 
the time the author spent in frontier 
Nevada during the gold rush days, and 
the book he wrote about his adventures. 
Melvyn Douglas will take the role of 
Mark Twain, 
season on the Our American Heritage 
program about Ulysses S. Grant. 

> Another Friday offering will be the 
Desilu Playhouse’s drama, “City in 
Bondage,” on CBS. This is a true story 
about a New York police officer who in 
1912 was reputed to be the finest on 
the force, and the young district attor- 
ney who didn’t believe the legend. Barry 
Sullivan and Ed Begley star. 

> Another notable program scheduled 
for Friday (which is the 13th, but cer- 
tainly not unlucky as far as good TV 
programs are concerned) is NBC’s re- 
run of a hit of last season, the Gene 
Kelly show. This repeat is unusual in 
that the program was first presented on 
a rival network, CBS. Poet Carl Sand- 
burg is among Kelly’s guests on this 
fine show. 

>» NBC has two serious programs on 
the schedule for Saturday, May 14. As 


the diplomats gather for the East-West 
Summit meeting, a Journey to Under- 
standing program will attempt to pre- 
view those critical conversations. Be- 
sides the American viewpoint, opinions 
of other nations will be presented in 
live pick-ups from London, Paris, Bonn, 
and Moscow. 

NBC’s second thoughtful hour on 
Saturday is a World Wide ’60 show 
called “Report from Outer Space.” 
This will* provide a glimpse of the 


4j 


lastest research into space travel, with 
emphasis on the part played by satel 
lites. 
> On Sunday, May 15, The Twentieth 
Century repeats its program dealing 
with one of the most unusual stories 
of recent times, “Peron and Evita.” 
This CBS show deals with the careers 
of the former Argentine dictator, Juan 
Peron, and his actress wife, and their 
truth-is-stranger-than-fiction lives. 
—Dicx KLEINER 





as he did earlier this | 





closest friend! 


“Guess who asked me to the prom!” 


“All right—one guess. Who is the most popular boy 
in school? . . . And the cutest? ... Jack, that’s who! 
And he asked me to the dance... I’m pinching myself 
to make sure I’m not dreaming!” 

Good news just can’t wait even a minute. So a girl 
naturally dashes for her phone to tell her best friend. 

A smart girl uses her phone in lots of ways. Like 
calling home to let the family know she’s going to be 
late. (Keeps a girl popular at home!) Or cheering up a 
sick friend. Or rounding up the gang for a “‘record- 
pretzel-pop” session. A girl’s phone is certainly her 


It’s smart to use the phone — and fun, too 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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A GIFT YOU CAN 
REALLY USE... 


e sd a 


For a lovelier you 

start now shaving with the 
ELEGANCE Lapy SUNBEAM, 
the electric shaver designed 
especially for you. Smooth 
surfaced ‘‘guardian rollers” 
pamper your skin, while the 
“queen sized”’ shaving head 
whisks off unwanted hair— 
quietly and easily. Perfect 
for fast, close, comfortable 
grooming. 





















































Betrayed by a 


FICKLE 
DEODORANT ? 


SWITCH TO VETO 


” Veto protects you ‘al iay all night! 


Veto cream deodorant rubs in round-the-clock 
protection the way no other kind of deodorant can. 
Veto’s exclusive two-way formula means double 
protection—safely stops odor, checks perspiration. 
Use Veto every day—Veto Cream or Spray! 


ay 
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Exact Accuracy 
4 detective was trying to get a de- 
scription of a suspect. “Tell me,” he 
asked a witness, “does the man have a 
mustache?” 
“I don’t think so,” the witness said. 
“If he does, he keeps it shaved off.” 


Hugh Scott, Today 


Anyone Interested? 


Sign seen in a department store win- 
dow: “Wonderfui bargains in shirts for 
men with sixteen and seventeen necks.” 

The Balance Sheet 


Mechanical Romance 


A Martian landed and while the 
tubes in his head glowed off and on in 
colored hues, he wandered into a res- 
taurant where there was a jukebox. He 
noticed a man slipping a coin in the 
jukebox, and was fascinated by the lights 
and colors of the mechanism. 

He ambled over to the jukebox, stared 
for a moment, and asked: “Now tell me, 
what is a nice girl like you-doing in a 
joint like this?” 


Sunday Star 


And On and On 
A parched old desert prospector in 
his search for water happened upon a 
dry stream bed. Desperately he stum- 
bled on and finally came to another, 
only to find it dry, too. 
“This,” he lamented, “is what I call 


going from one ex-stream to another.” 
Capper’s Week! 


Wrong Side Up 


An alarmed motorist stopped hu 
riedly when he saw a young man stand- 
ing beside an overturned small sports 
car. 

“Anybody hurt in the accident?” he 
inquired. 

“There was no accident,” the young 
man replied calmly. “I'm changing a 
tire.” 


School Activitic 


Tactful 

The dowager accosted the photogra- 
pher. 

“What a horrible job you did on my 
photographs!” she exclaimed. “I remem 
ber when you really had skill. Why, the 
last pictures you made of me were ex- 
quisite, beautiful... .” 

“Yes, madam,” the photographer re- 
plied, “but you have to consider that | 


was 15 years younger then.” 
Sunday Star 





Buy United States 
Savings Bonds 





SWEET, DELICIOUS 
ENERGY-BOOSTER- 
SUN-MAID RAISINS 


. 
Get Energy a 
The Easy, ‘ LAY 
Pleasant Way % , 


SUN MAID 
RAISINS 


Auk Mom to get the SUN-MAID 6 Pock 
—six pocket packages for between- 
meal snacks that are good for youl 


ee 
WALLET 


25 PHOTOS 


ust send any size gra 
photo, srapshot or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beautitone* | 
wallet photos. Each 2'14x3% 
inch phote is mede on dovuble- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 

ond return original. Money, 

bock guvorantee. 60 for 

$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 

Green Bay, Wis. 


PERFORMANCE 
makes them 
FAMOUS 


FAMOUS SLUGGER 
YEARBOOK ready 
soon at your deal- 
ers. Get your copy 
from him or send 10c 
direct to us (coin) 
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j Box 506, Dept. SMB-0 
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In Diplomatic Circles . . . 


The two English middleweights had 
been sparring tenderly for four rounds 
without striking a serious blow, and the 
crowd was becoming restive. 

While the boxers continued to circle 
cautiously, a voice rose above the gen- 
eral clamor. “What's the matter?” came 
the cry. “’Avin’ a summit talk?” 

Yorkshire Post 


Generosity 


For all his great wealth, the elder 
John D. Rockefeller was no soft touch 
for beggars and the like, as is illustrated 
by the following story told by an Ameri- 
man friend. 

One day when Rockefeller was leav- 
ing his office a stranger stopped him 
and began spinning a hard-luck story. 
“Do you know, sir,” concluded the man, 
“I’ve walked over twenty miles from the 
country, just to see you. And practically 
everyone on the way has told me that 
you're the most generous man in New 
York.” 

Rockefeller considered the statement. 
“Tell me,” he said, “will you be going 
back by the same route?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man. 

“Then will you do me a favor?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Rockefeller.” 


“Will you deny the rumors for me?” 
Puck, Tit-Bits, Londo 


Choice Example 


The young lawyer bored the jury 
with a lengthy harangue. He was fol- 
lowed by his opponent, a veteran of the 
courts, who, bowing graciously to the 
judge, said, “Your Honor, I will follow 
the example of my young friend who 
has just finished, and submit the case 


without argument.” 
Lowell Nussbaum, Indianapolis Star 


Fair Exchange 


Father: “Come on now, Joe, get out 
of bed. When Abe Lincoln was your 
age, do you know what he was doing?” 

Joe: “No, I don’t, Dad, but I know 
what he was doing when he was your 


age.” 
The Balance Sheet 
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TRIG.KEEPS A MAN SO 
ODOR-FREE A BLOODHOUND 
COULDN'T FIND HIM! 


&TRIG’s the new deodorant 
designed speciaily for men! 
& TRIG checks odor up to 27 
hours, perspiration ail day! 
TRIG protection bui'de 
throughout the day. That’s 
staying power! 

TRIG has a clean smell and 
@ neat roll-on applicator. 


BY BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF 
BUFFERIN®, VITALIS®, |PANA® 





The inside story ot VALIANT 


The hottest new car in America—that’s Valiant, Chrysler Corporation’s 





new economy car. Here’s how our top engineers and stylists brought it from the 


drawing board to the dealer’s showroom in only 16 months... 


. Wh RB Ae 





A SPORTS CAR LOOK ALL ITS OWN. 
= Valiant’s clean lean styling is 
~S completely new, yet has an un- 


SECRET PROJECT A-901, (so hush-hush ENGINEERED FROM THE INSIDE OUT, Valiant’s ™istakable classic European 
touch. It’s the only family-size 


that only a handful of people fully unitized construction gets rid of useless : , I j s lik 
knew of its existence) was set up bulk, puts strength where it’s needed. ecomomy car that ooks like an 
to develop a new kind of car— Result: Valiant carries six people—and expensive sports job! 
one that would economize on gas surrounds them with twice the torsional! 
and size but not on comfort or strength, 40% more beam strength than 
pep. That car became Valiant. other constriction. 








A LIFETIME OF DRIVING IN WEEKS. Day and night 

nonstop pounding on some of the orld’s 

worst roads proved Valiant has up to twice 

the life expectancy of cars built the old way VALIANT IS PURE AUTOMOBILE. Mom will like the way it parks so 

A unique 7-dip rust treatment protects easily. Dad will like the cargo space and that brand-new six 

Valiant’s good looks longer, too. with its big pickup and tiny gas appetite. Why not ask them 
both to stop in at the dealer’s with you soon—for a drive 
that will bring out the difference great engineering makes. 


The Quick, the Strong, and the Quiet from 


Get a free, colorful comic book about a boy's HRY LER 
adventures at Chrysler Corporation. Write today 
Ad 


to Chrysler Corporation, Product Advertising 


Department, Detroit 31, Michigan VALIANT - PLYMOUTH - DODGE DART - DODGE + DESOTO + CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 
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‘‘Horse-and-Buggy” 

High school social studies programs 
are “obsolete and dangerously so.” 

This blunt criticism was made by 
Dr. Franklin Patterson, director of the 
Tufts Univ. Civic Education Center. 

Addressing 7,000 delegates attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the National 
School Boards Assn. in Chicago, 
Patterson said that a recent nation- 
wide survey by his center showed that 
many high schools are still in the “horse 
and buggy stage” of organization and 
management. 


On the social studies, he asserted: 





Present programs provide “less than 
adequate treatment of today’s pressing 
problems and barely touch on the lands 
that lie outside the Western world. 

“The difficult and controversial areas 
of public affairs are avoided altogether 
in far too many classrooms. The social 
sciences other than history and gov- 
ernment are largely ignored.” 

Patterson said that school programs 
were failing to reflect “the tremendous 
developments of the sciences of man 
in the past half century” and that 
“economics gets short shrift.” 

Another speaker, Prof. Roald F. 
Campbell of the Univ. of Chicago, also 


Photo © Camera Press Ltd. 


in the British West African colony of Sierra Leone, birth certificates are rare. 
As soon as children are able to walk, their parents send them to school. How to 
tell if they are old enough to attend? As a rule of thumb—or of arm—the child 
is asked to put his arm over his head and touch the opposite ear. This is said 
to be possible only after the age of five. Youngster at left won't make it. 


urged educators and board members 
to leave the nineteenth century—but 
for other reasons. 

Calling for a departure from tradi- 
tional concepts and practices, he said 
that school boards must go beyond their 
local and state spheres if they are 
to influence school policies. School peo- 
ple, he said, “must learn to ply our 
politics in the national arena” just as 
others do. 

Professor Campbell said the federal 
government should bear one-third of 
the total cost of public education. The 
federal funds should be channeled 
through state agencies and provide for 
general, not specific aid, he asserted 

Gov. William F. Quinn of Hawaii 
told the meeting that the nation’s 
schools must prepare future leaders 
who will follow and defend democracy. 

“Whatever else he studies,” the Gov- 
ernor of the nation’s newest state de- 
clared, “tomorrow's leader must study 
the great ethical and _ philosophical 
traditions which give rise to our con- 
cepts of the dignified nature of man.” 

Roy O. Frantz of Pueblo, Colo., was 
elected NSBA president, succeeding 
Robert E. Willis of Bradenton, Fla. 


Testin arnin 
g Warning 

Tests prepared by national groups 
and commercial agencies not only exert 
an outside control over the school cur- 
riculum but may standardize the cur 
riculum upon which scholarships are 
based, say a majority of school admin- 
istrators polled by The Nation's Schools 

According to the poll, published in 
the April issue of the magazine, 52 
per cent of the respondents felt that 
outside testing was exerting a control 
over the curriculum and 69 per cent 
voted “yes” when asked if these tests 
could eventually standardize the cur- 
riculum upon which scholarships are 
based. 

Until recently, testing programs have 
not been an area for concern, de- 
clared a superintendent from Illinois. 
“But when the public begins asking 
how many students received scholar- 
ships through the Illinois scholarship 
program; where your school stood on 
the National Honor Society test, and 
how many of your youngsters go to 
college through the College Board 
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I am afraid that the teach 
and begin teaching for 
rather than learning ‘ 

Another superintende nt docun 


tests 


react 


this view with the comment 
that danger that 
may use tests as many nov 
as the total 
in a given field and the 


there is a 


sum of kn 
iuthorit 


books 
which standards are judged 

At the same time, however, 45 pe 
cent of the administrators responding 
to the poll do not believe that tests 
prepared by national groups and com 
mercial agencies exert control over the 
curriculum. Yet some of them did admit 
the possibility 

Summing up the 
udministrator from 
it is that the 
so evident in the area of 
stitutes a threat to our schools 
not necessarily follow that we 
attempt to curb pressures, as 
they are often described. What is im 
portant and imperative is that we en 
trust responsibilities of administration 


situation was an 
Kansas Whereas 
true commercialization 
testing con 
it does 
should 


these 


and guidance only to unbiased and 
well 
meeting the challenge of the situation 
Results of the poll: 
1. Is it true that 


programs prepared by national groups 


prepared personnel capable of 
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More Teachers, But— 


More college graduates—8.3 per cent 


er last year—will be qualified 
to teach this June, the National Edu 
Assn 
But because of rising pupil enroll- 


ment and attrition in the field, the na- 


cation reports. 


tional shortage will remain unchanged 
135,000 qualified teachers. 

The NEA’s annual 
hows that the class of 1960 will pro- 
129,295 prospective teachers. On 


research r¢ port 


duce 
, 


past findings, about 73 
per cent, or 95,000 graduates, will actu- 


the basis ot 


ily enter teaching 
Not only are the numbers insufficient 
but the distribution of newly-eligible 
teachers was described as “gravely out 
with the need. 
Elementary 


of balance 

Ex ample school posl 
tions outnumber secondary jobs 8-to-5 
But the 


ondary 


number of prospective sec 
(80,465) 
prepared for the 
15.530 


Phe report 


teachers tar exceeds 


those lowe) grades 


counse ling 


bette: 
more 
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n colle ges to 
more 


fields 


into prospective 


they 
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rs into the 


nec ce d. 


whe re 
most 
On the 
recorded Ith 


iching. There will be 


brighter side were the gains 


some crucial areas of 
5,650 new 
mathematics teachers (a one-year gain 
science 
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of nearly 32 per cent); 7,797 


teachers (up 26 per cent); and 


foreign language teachers (an increase 
of 2] per cent) 

Other NEA findings 
& Men comprise 38 per cent of the in 
coming group of teachers. The exist 
ing percentage is 27.6. 


& Three ot 


how inh 


elementary 


( olle ue 


every tour 


teachers service have 
compared with only about half 


staff ten 


NCEA Sets Sights 


Che nation’s Roman Catholic educa 
recently to set 


} 
degrees 


the total years ago 


urged their 


tors were 


sights on “excellence in education 
Addressing the annual meeting of 
the National Catholic Educational Assn 
in Chicago, the Rev. Robert J. Slavin 
president of Providence (R.I.) College, 
declared that “we will not hit 
the target 


by i 


by drifting along but only 


deliberate and concerted aim 


In the same vein, Sister Bertrande 
Meyers, president of Marillac College, 
Normandy, Mo., urged that greater 
emphasis be placed on_ scholastic 
achievement in parochial schools. 

Directing her remarks to the sisters 
and brothers who comprise the greater 
part of Catholic teaching staffs, Sister 
Meyers said that “nothing has impeded 
intellectual than the 
faulty reasoning that because moral ex- 
is the first pursuit of ow 
schools, the intellectual must 
be soft-pedalled among our students.” 

Decrying this notion, she called for 
a crusade to free Roman Catholic edu- 
cation from “the bondage of medioc- 
“tyranny of  over- 


excellence more 
( ellence 
virtues 


rity” and the 
conformity.” 
Another speaker, the Rev. Walter J. 
Ong, professor of English at St. Louis 
Univ., advised colleagues against ad- 
hering to a narrow concept of teaching. 
“If we are educating boys and girls 
and men and women for the present 
age, we must give them the particular 
vision which the present age needs,” 
he said. “We must have as a part of 
our habitual outlook a concern for the 
future of this world, an interest in it, 
a curiosity about it, and a sense of 
knowledge itself as developing beyond 
its present state.” 
More than 17,000 
visors, and administrators—the largest 
number in NCEA history—attended the 
57th annual meeting. 
with the 
figures showing 
Catholic elementary and high 
enrollment in the United States passed 


teachers, super- 


convention, 
that 
school 


In connection 


were released 
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Testing: 1, 2, 3, 4 


Each 
more comments and questions about 
the new Scholastic weeklies for 
grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 

“What about tests?” many teach- 
ers want to know 

A special testing program is be- 
ing prepared under the supervi- 
sion of Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstone, 
Director of Educational Research, 
New York City Schools 
times during 
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several 


Supplied 
the year, separately 
tests will offer a careful progres- 
sion from reading readiness mate- 
ials in grade 1 to essential 
differentiation of reading and study 
skills in grade 4. 

In addition, each periodical will 
include weekly study materials for 
children to do at their desks 
Prepared as a reading skills de- 
velopment program, they will be 
integrated with the weekly articles 

not isolated as a mere “busy 
work’ quiz page 
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the five million mark during the cur- 
rent school year. 

The combined enrollment totaled 
5,090,012 an increase of 191,319, or 
3.9 per cent, over last year’s combined 
total of 4,898,693. It covers 10,278 
grade and 2,401 high schools. 

Catholic grade schools enrolled 
4,262,100 pupils, and high schools 
827,912. The elementary school figure 
more than doubles 1945 enrollment. 

The grade school children are taught 
by 102,622 teachers. Of these, 73,871 
are sisters, 24,204 are lay women, 
1,246 are lay men, 2,712 are priests, 
and 589 are brothers, the report said. 

Catholic high schools are staffed by 
49,869 teachers. As in the grade 
schools, the sisters lead in numbers, 
totaling 29,684. There are 6,775 priests, 
5,342 lay men, 4,123 lay women, 3,544 
brothers, and 401 scholastics. 


Nixon and Kennedy 


About half of America’s teen-agers 
regard themselves as Republicans—and 
more than 83 per cent of these back 
the candidacy of Richard Nixon for 
President of the United States on the 
Republican ticket. 

Forty-five per cent of teen-agers call 
themselves Democrats, and support Sen- 
ator John Kennedy as the Democratic 
standard-bearer by a majority of 55 
per cent. Five per cent of teen-agers 
regard themselves as independents. 

These are the major findings of the 
Institute of Student Opinion’s presiden- 
tial primary, which was conducted 
shortly after the New Hampshire pri- 
mary in March, and before any other 
primary. More than 7,200 secondary- 
school students from 135 schools in all 
areas of the country (including Alaska 
and Hawaii), registered and voted in 
the I.S.0. primary. 

In the 1.8.0. poll, Vice-President 
Nixon was pitted against Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York. The 
governor, who officially withdrew from 
the race early in the year, but who 
might still be subject to a draft, polled 
more than 11 per cent of the vote. 

Kennedy is the overwhelming choice 
of the youthful Democrats, leading in 
all sections of the country, including 
the South. The Massachusetts Senator 
won handily over nine other Demo- 
cratic opponents in the I.S.O. poll. His 
nearest competitor was Adlai Stevenson, 
who won 14 per cent of the students’ 
vote. Lyndon Johnson and Hubert 
Humphrey trailed with 6.7 per cent 
and 5.6 per cent, respectively. 


For the Future 


Substantial changes in school design 
-resulting from the impact of teach- 
ing by television and other changing 


concepts of education—are predicted in 
a new publication, Design for ETV. 
It is the result of an intensive ten- 
month research and developmental pro- 
gram carried out by Educational Facil- 
ities Laboratories, established in 1958 
by the Ford Foundation. 

Among the study findings: 
&School spaces will be different—radi- 
cally different—from the equal-sized 
boxes typical of today’s elementary and 
secondary schools. With television 
comes the concept of teaching both 
larger and smaller groups than is cur- 
rently conventional. (These findings 
parallel those of J. Lloyd Trump’s Com- 
mission of Staff Utilization of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals. ) 
& Flexibility-at-will is called for by the 
study. Rooms should be subdivisible 
to encourage multiple use by classes 
of various sizes. In addition, many 
rooms will be planned to serve sev- 
eral purposes excellently. 
& Integrated audio-visual systems for all 
rooms are suggested to make it simpler 
for teachers to use television, motion 
pictures, slides, audio tapes, records. 
&The availability, within a few years, 
of a school video tape recorder at a 
cost no higher than one teacher's an- 
nual salary is forecast. Individual schools 
will be able to bank instruction, record 
it, and use it at will, just as commercial 
TV stations can now record and use 
programs to their best advantage. 
Lighting, ventilation, acoustics, and 
other environmental factors posed no 
problems peculiar to television, says the 
report. If the environmental factors 
were proper for instruction, they were 
proper for instruction by television. 
&The report calls for a teacher center 
in each instructional room, to be not 
only today’s typical desk and chair, 
but also a place for counselling and 
an electronic center for all the equip- 
ment in the room. Inconvenient equip- 
ment is one major factor in teachers’ 
reluctance to use audio-visual teaching 
materials, says the report. 


In Brief 


& Three officials of Oregon’s Department 
of Education have sharply criticized 
recommendations of a recent curricu- 
lum study for the Portland schools (see 
Jan. 6 and Feb. 17 issues). In a joint 
statement, B. L. Simmons, director of 
curriculum, John Conway, director of 
secondary education, and Willard Bear, 
assistant superintendent, pointed out 
that the report was prepared by college 
teachers and “so far as we know, none 
of them have had recent, if any, train- 
ing or teaching experience at the sec- 
ondary level.” While agreeing that 
much in the report is good, the officials 
said it assumed, however, that the 
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major objective of secondary educa- 
tion is to train for college—and 
neglected other educational aims. The 
report's most objectionable feature, 
they said, is its “disdain for the cit- 
izenship objectives of the social studies.” 


&One thousand seniors from high 
schools all over the country were 
named the 1960 Merit Scholars late last 
month. Among them, 830 will share, 
along with their colleges, in more than 
$4 million in scholarship assistance. The 
other 170 seniors received honorary 
awards. Funds provided with each 
four-year Merit Scholarship vary ac- 
cording to the need of each individual 
winner, from a minimum of $100 a 
year to a maximum of $1,500 a year. 
Most of the scholarships also include 
a gift for the college chosen by the 
student, ranging from $100 to $500 a 
year. Nearly one-third of the nation’s 
high school senior enrollment entered 
the competition, which began a year 
ago with the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Qualifying Test, given in 14,500 
high schools. The winners achieved 
extremely high test scores and 
possess a variety of outstanding per- 
sonal achievements. 


Don‘t Miss .. . 
like it or not! 


Public Concern for All American 
Youth, by Dr. James B. Conant, in the 
May Ladies’ Home Journal. Dr. Conant 
points out to parents “the danger of 
trying to force down the throats of all 
children of high-school age a diet suit- 
able only for those with academic tal- 
ent.” He emphasizes: “We should not 
let our proper concern for the educa- 
tion of the bright pupil in school and 
university blind us to the social con- 
sequences in a democracy of producing, 
through neglect, even a small number 
of thwarted and resentful youth.” 

Dropout Tragedies, in the May 2 
Life. First in a two-part series, this 
article vividly illustrates a typical drop- 
out’s perplexing position. The article in 
the May 9 issue examines a Detroit 
program to save dropouts. 

Bulletin Board Display, by Rhyllis 
Weisjohn, in the April Wilson Library 
Bulletin. A 14-page practical guide to 
creating bulletin board displays, from 
location, arrangement, and color, to let- 
tering, illustrations, and captions. A 
bibliography of books, pamphlets, and 
articles is included. In the same issue, 
see: The Need to Read, a chart re- 
lating children’s behavior between the 
ages of two and 14 to probable read 
ing interests. Single copies of magazine 
available for 35 cents from the H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Ave.., 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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UNIT: NEW ZEALAND (pp. 13- 


17 and 20) 


Key Points to Stress 
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lands. Mountains runn 
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FEACHER is continued on 


New Zealand AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


Assignments 


1. Pages 13-14: Summarize what you 
read about New Zealand under thes« 
headings a) Size and Location; (b 


Land Features; (« Agriculture; (d 


Mineral Resources Industries; (f 
Living Standards; (g) Exports and Im 
ports 2 Account for the similarities 
in the way of life of the New Zealanders 
ind the British 3 Who are the 
Mao 
2. Pages 16-17 l 

New Zealand's history 
Janszoon Tasman; Captain James ¢ ook 
2) How did New Zealand originalls 
pecome . British possessioner 3 De 


briefly New Zealand's system 


} 


Chal legislation (4 


Identity eac h in 
Captain Abel 


Summarize 
Zealand’s position in world aftairs 
ge 20: In what ways is the life 
verage teen-ager in New Zealand 

lar to that of the ave rage American 


teen-ager? How does it clitke rr 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Motivation 
l introduce a dis 
tudents to tell what they knew 
ut New Zealand before they read 
{ tC in this week's issue ot World 


Place a wall map of the world 


cussion of the Unit 


board for general reference. Here 

ne suggested questions 

How many of you can walk up 
wall map and point d 
iland? Raised hands Have 

nt lo« New Zealand 

Australia and New Zealand have 


led “the lands down undet 


irectly at 


of vou can explain what 

Raised hands Send a 

to the wall map to explain th 
down under.” 

lo the class Will 

Australia and New Zealand on the 

Would you say that traveling from 

Australia to New Zealand is a matter 

a short ferry trip, a ferry 

{ } 


ew hours 


ou please 


trip of a 
f or an ocean voyage of days? 
Will vou please go to the wall map and 
neasure the distance between Australia 
ind New Zealand? What is your answet 


to our question’ 


Learning from Pictures (p. 15) 


} 


| How does the picture of the street 
scene reveal the influence of Britain on 
New Zealand? What does this picture 
uggest about living standards in New 
Zealand? What items in the picture 


ld ol r d? 
would you say were obviously importec 


page 5-T 





2. What do these pictures tell you 
about the way New Zealanders earn 
their living? 

3. Why would a picture-page on 
New Zealand—without a picture of 
sheep—be incomplete? 

4. Note the custom of the Maoris in 
greeting one another. What other cus- 
toms of greeting have you read about 
or seen in moving pictures? 


Map Reading 

Students can work at their desks with 
the map of New Zealand in this week's 
issue of World Week. Place a map of 
the world on the board for general 
reference. 

1. Is New Zealand an island or a 
group of islands? Name the two main 
islands. 

2. How would you describe New 
Zealand’s geographic location? Between 
what lines of latitude is it located? How 
does this compare with the U. S.? What 
does this information suggest about the 
climate of New Zealand? 

3. Can you explain why the climate 
of New Zealand is more even than that 
of the U. S.? What are the bodies of 
water which surround New Zealand? 

4. What direction is New Zealand 
from Australia? 

5. What does the map tell you about 
New Zealand's surface features? 

6. The mountains of South Island 
have been described as “the Alps of 
New Zealand.” What does this descrip- 
tion tell you? 

7. Would you expect tourists to pro- 
vide New Zealand with an important 
source of income? Why or why not? 

8. Have students work with the mile- 
age scale on the map to measure map 
distances. 


General Discussion 

1. In the article about the teen-agers 
of New Zealand (page 20), what inter- 
ested you especially? 

2. Since New Zealand lacks mineral 
resources for its industrial development, 
how do you explain its high standard 
of living? 

3. Since New Zealand is a self-gov- 
erning country, why does it remain part 
of the British Commonwealth? 

1. In what way has New Zealand 
proven to be more than just a “paper 
member” of the Western team? 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 9) 

One of the Newsmakers this week is 
West Berlin’s Mayor Willy Brandt. The 
other Newsmaker is Bennett Cerf, well- 
known publisher and TV personality, 
whose firm, Random House, recently 
merged with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


Procedure 
Write the following words and ex- 
pressions on the blackboard to intro- 


FINAL ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


The May 18 issue will be the final 
issue of World Week for this semester. 
It will include an index of World Week 
(covering the period from Sept. 16, 
1959 through May 18, 1960); a Unit 
on Australia; and selections from the 
annual Scholastic Awards. 








duce a discussion of the article on 
Mayor Willy Brandt: free Berlin; total- 
itarianism; Nazis; Hitler; anti-Nazi; the 
underground; concentration camps. Call 
on several students, in turn, to explain 
the words and expressions by relating 
them to history and world events. Place 
a map of Europe on the board so that 
students may work with the map in 
discussing the problems of a divided 
Berlin and a divided Germany. Why 
does Mayor Brandt refer to the people 
of Berlin as “islanders in a Communist 
sea”? Why does he want Western troops 
to remain in West Berlin? 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 27) 


This biographical sketch of Daniel 
Webster, one of America’s great Sena- 
tors and orators, is number 25 in World 
Week’s series on the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans. 


Things to Do 

1. Classes in American History and 
Civics can spend a profitable period 
listening to, and interpreting, excerpts 
from one or more of Webster's great 
speeches. Check with your school li- 
brary for these titles: Heritage of 
America, by Commager and Nevins; A 
Treasury of the World’s Great Speeches, 
by Houston Peterson; Living Ideas in 
America, by H. S. Commager. Bring to 
class one or more of these titles, if 
available. Read selected passages from 
Webster’s speeches to the class. Have 
students interpret some of the phrases 
which have become famous in Ameri- 
can History. 

2. Your brighter students should be 
encouraged to become familiar with 
these source books for future reference. 
Some students may want to borrow 
these books to read for enjoyment. 


QUIZ: NEW ZEALAND 

For the convenience of teachers who 
would like some suggested questions for 
a quick quiz on the unit on New Zea- 
land: 

1. Is New Zealand located in the 
South Pacific Ocean or South Atlantic 
Ocean? (South Pacific Ocean) 

2. Is New Zealand (a) a self-gov- 
erning member of the British Common- 
wealth, or (b) a British colony? (a) 

3. Is the approximate distance be- 


5-T 


tween New Zealand and _ Australia 
more, or less, than 1000 miles? (More) 

4. Is it correct to describe the sur- 
face features of South Island as moun- 
tainous? (yes) 

5. True or false? New Zealand's 
economy is about equally balanced be- 
tween agriculture and industry. (False) 

6. New Zealand’s exports are mostly 
(manufactured? agricultural?) prod- 
ucts, (Agricultural) 

7. True or false? New Zealand's sol- 
diers fought in World War I, World 
War II, and the Korean War. (True) 

8. Most New Zealanders are of Brit- 


ish descent. True or false? (True) 





Answers to Semester Review Test 
(pp. 21-24) 
PART I: p. 21 

Group I: Newsmakers: a-8; 
d-2; e-10; f-4; g-9; h-5; i-1; j-3 

Group Il: The World Around Us: 1-b 
2-c; 3-d; 4-d; 5-b. 

Group Ill: News at Home: 1-Robert 
Moses; 2-Ben Hur; 3-civil rights; 4-July; 5- 
national defense and security 

Group IV: Presidential Race: 1-Richard 
Nixon; 2-John F, Kennedy; 3-Hubert Hum- 
phrey; 4-Republican; 5-Democrat. 


PART Il: Faces and Events in the News, 

P. 22 

1-Makarios, Cyprus, 

(U. A. R.), Egypt (U. A. R.), Suez, Medi- 

terranean and Red; 3-Carol Heiss, figure- 

skater; 4-ten, House of Representatives; 5 
Aswan, Nile; 6-Sam Rayburn. 


PART Ill: Map in the News, p. 23 
1-Asia; 3-Soviet Union; 4- 
Communist China; 5-South Korea; 6-Pak 
istan; 7-India; 8-Taiwan; 9-Himalayan 
Mountains; 10-true; 11-Taipeh; 12-Peiping 
(or Peking); 13-Manchuria; 14-Commu- 
nist China; 15-less. 


PART IV: Test Your Skills, p. 24 

I. Cartoon Reading: 1-India’s prime min- 
ister; 2-neutral; 3-false; 4- Communist Chi- 
na; 5-grant. 

Il. Words in the 
4-c; 5-c. 

Ill. Serambled Capitals: 1-New Delhi 
2-Havana; 3-Brasilia; 4-Moscow; 5-Ottawa. 

IV. Graph Reading: 1-none; 2-1957; 3- 
four billion dollars; 4-less than; 5-1957. 


b-ll; c-7; 


Britain; 2-Syria 


2-eastern 


l-c; 2-a; 3-d; 


News: 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 26 
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THE GLENS FALLS STORY: 


Improving 
World Affairs 


Instruction 


HE PROGRAM for Improving the 
Teaching of World Affairs has 
widened windows of every classroom in 
the Glens Falls (N. Y.) schools—for 
ITWA is a cooperative effort to relate 
all instruction, in every grade and sub 
ject, to broader world understanding 
There are many 
program’s effect. Maps and globes have 
been introduced earlier in the primary 
grades, Reading books have been sys 
tematically examined to find and list 
stories relating to specific countries o1 
geographic regions. Tape recordings 
scrapbooks, and student art interpreting 
school and community life have been 
exchanged with schools in other na 
tions. Overseas teachers have visited. 
Schools have held music 
festivals, made maps showing pen-pal 
correspondence, and conducted fund 
raising drives to finance student visits 
international 


evidences of the 


ind dance 


or support agencies. In 
junior high 
gram, “Accent on 
volved English, social studies 
music, and home-making classes 

In senior high programs 
have emerged. A speakers corps 
sisting of several teams, presents half 
hour discussion current 
world affairs before service 
other community groups. English class 
es have developed new reading lists 
with emphasis on Asia. Science classes 
have stressed such world problems as 
population, health, diet, and radiation 

The world affairs approach has called 
for increased use of classroom periodi 
cals as well as daily newspapers. On¢ 
outcome of ITWA experience has been 
to integrate current affairs more care 
fully and closely with daily instruction 
rather than on a one-day-a-week basis 
By using English language papers from 
England, India, and Switzerland, stu 
dents have learned to look for the views 
of other nations toward the U. S 


an extended study pro 
Africa,” has in 


science 


several 


con 


programs on 
clubs and 


Harold M. Long is director of the 
ITWA_ program, sponsored by _ the 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) schools and National 
Council for the Social Studies 


By Harold M. Long 


While the social studies have no 
monopoly on interest in world affairs, 
the ITWA program has caused social 
teachers to their 
The elementary social studies 
curriculum is being rewritten. The 


ninth grade course in citizenship edu- 


studies re-examine 


courses 


cation has been revised to include more 
geography. The world history course was 
redesigned to include Asia and Africa. 
with two-veal 
American history 
toward 
recognized 


Along others, the 
also has 
been reoriented affairs. 

It is widely that in 
teaching American history it is no long- 
er possible to distinguish sharply be- 
foreign aftairs. 


course in 
world 


tween domestic and 
Presidential goodwill tours, 


plomacy, and an industrial agricultural 


summit di- 


economy geared to defense and foreign 
the factors that 
matter 


aid are but a few of 
have made American history a 
of world affairs. 

{more appropriate start for a 
course oriented toward world affairs is 
to discover today’s world and Amer- 
ica’s place in it. For today’s world is 
continents or hemi 


taught, but 


world of 
sphe res, as formerly 
rather a world of cultural 
identifying and studying these regions, 


not a 
was 
regions. In 
may be applied to 
what extent has this 
fected by (a) the industrial revolution, 
b) the democratic political revolution? 
To find answers to these questions, 
and to provide textbooks and supple- 
mental reading, books 
proved to be one extremely helpful aid. 
In addition to their advantages of price, 
recency, and_ portability, 
lend flexibility to a course. Two paper- 
back titles used to introduce American 
history with a world affairs view: Geog 
raphy of World Affairs, by J. P. Cole 
Penguin, 95 cents), and The Nature 
of the Non-Western World, by Vera 
Micheles Dean (Monitor, 50 cents). 
Cole, a British geographer, divides 
the world into 12 cultural regions, and 


two questions 


region been af- 


paperback 


paperbac ks 


discusses the resources and issues of 
each. He concludes that, aside from the 


possible effects of radiation, the two 


UNATIONS 


great problems today are the world’s 
rapid population growth and the widen- 
ing gap in living standards. 

Dean's book describes the 
emotions, and hopes of Russians, Asians, 
Africans, Middle Easterners, and Latin 
Americans, all of whom have felt the 
impact but not the benefits of European 
and North American civilization. 

The historical view of America may 
be introduced through such paperbacks 
as: The Pocket History of the United 
States, by Nevins and Commager 
(Pocket Library, 50 cents); Great Issues 
in American History, ed. by Hofstadter, 
Vol. 1, 1765-1865, Vol. 2, 1864-1957 
(Vintage, $1.25 each); and Basic Docu- 
ments in U. S. Foreign Policy, ed. by 
Brockway (Van Nostrand Anvil, $1.25). 

These four volumes provide a sub- 
stantial course in American history, 
which taught chronologically 
or topically. 

History, of course, is more than poli- 
tics. It has its social, and 
cultural levels, too. Hence, the teachei 


beliefs, 


may be 


economic, 
needs a longer list of paperbacks for 
supplemental reading, such as: 


Only Yesterday, by Allen (Bantam, 50 
cents). 

The Negro in American Culture, by 
Butcher (Mentor, 50 cents). 

The U. N. and How It Works, by Coyle 
(Mentor, 50 cents). 
The U. S. Political System, by Coyle 
(New Mexican Library, 35 cents). 
Race and Nationality in American Life, 
by Handlin (Anchor, 95 cents). 

American Diplomacy, by Kennan (Men 
tor, 35 cents). 

Profiles in Courage, by Kennedy (Pocket 
Books, 35 cents). 

The American Presidency, by 
(Mentor, 50 cents). 


Rossite1 


This group of titles calls attention to 
an important effect of the world affairs 
approach to American history: the more 
one becomes aware of other nations, 
the more he is likely to learn about his 
own. It was Kipling who asked, “And 
what can he know of England who only 
England knows?” 





eleguide, 


The Gambler, the Nun, 
and the Radio 


NE FUNCTION of a title is to stir 

the curiosity of the potential reader, 
viewer, or listener. Perhaps the most 
basic titles are found on Aesop’s fables. 
These merely indicate the chief “char- 
acters” in the story, encouraging chil- 
dren to speculate on precisely what 
relationships exist between foxes and 
grapes, or hares and tortoises. A more 
complex relationship in this same pro- 
vocative tradition of titles will appear 
on television when the Buick Electra 
Playhouse presents Ernest Hemingway’s 
“The Gambler, the Nun, and the Radio” 
(Thursday, May 19, 9:30 p.m. Eastern 
Daylight Savings Time, CBS-TV). 

The Hemingway short story, adapted 
for television by A. E. Hotchner, opens 
with the shooting of a small-time Mexi- 
can gambler in a town called Hailey, 
Montana, in 1932. The gambler, Caye- 
tano Ruiz, is taken to a hospital where 
the bullets are removed from _ his 
stomach. But the doctor holds little 
hope for his life because of the danger 
of infection, and indeed, peritonitis 
ultimately sets in. 

Fortunately for Cayetano, one of the 
nurses, Sister Cecilia, has a penchant 
for praying for ruffians (many of her 
prayers are for the success of the old 
St, Louis Cardinal baseball team, nick- 
named the “Gas House Gang”), and 
she makes a special devotion to St. 
Francis for his recovery. Cayetano 
miraculously improves as Sister Cecilia 
reads the Lazarus passage from the 
Bible. 

When Manuel, the beet grower who 
had shot Cayetano because of losing 
money to him, comes to the hospital, 
everyone believes that he is there to 
complete the killing. However, as the 
ward radio broadcasts a one-sided vic- 
tory for the Notre Dame football team, 
it becomes evident that Manuel's venge- 
ance has also been vanquished. 

In viewing the play, students will be 
able to see how a talented author can 
add unusual twists to the basic theme 
of man’s struggle for survival. Cayetano 
is not interested in living, so his battle 
for life is waged by Sister Cecilia 
through a mixture of faith and prac- 
ticality. His survival is imperiled by his 


wounds but also by the possible re- 
appearance of Manuel, the gunman. 
Consequently, there are two avenues 
of suspense in the drama. 

The pathos and suspense are neatly 
balanced with some richly comic scenes 
that provide both visual and verbal 
humor. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST: 

Sister Cecilia says that her ambition 
is to be a saint. The miraculous cure 
of Cayetano and Manuel’s remarkable 
change of heart will be given a richer 
context if a student looks up the series 
of formal steps that must precede can- 
onization of a saint. Some members of 
the class may be able to contribute on 
the basis of having read one of last 
year’s best-selling novels which dealt 
with the formalization of sainthood. 


POINTS TO WATCH FOR: 

1. Sister Cecilia’s one error in her use 
of baseball idiom. 

2. The definition of serendipity. 

3. The chain of pressures that Sister 
Cecilia starts when she suggests to the 
police captain that he provide some 
visitors for the friendless Cayetano. 

4. Ernest Hemingway has a facility 
for making Spanish-speaking characters 
sound Spanish, even when he renders 
their ideas in English dialogue so that 
we can understand them. Observe how 
Hotchner, the adaptor of the story, 
preserves this Spanish flavor in the 
speech of the Mexican characters. 

5. The depiction of the character 
Frazer. Hemingway seemingly enjoyed 
poking fun at his own _ profession 
through his delineation of the fiction 
writer, Frazer, the most completely 
developed minor character in the story. 
Frazer is a writer of he-man stories but 
a dilettante who must have a private 
room and a personal supply of “refresh- 
ments.” Significantly, the other patients 
in the ward were injured while work- 
ing; Frazer incurred his accident while 
vacationing. 

Note that by making Frazer a snob, 
Hemingway is able to include cutting 
digs at the kind of literary criticism 
which attempts to label an author's 
hopes and anxieties by reading his 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Bust of Hemingway by Robert Berks. 


works and also the ladies’ literary soci- 
eties that are more interested in hero- 
worship than appreciation of books. 


AFTER THE TELECAST: 


1. Read John Steinbeck’s short story 
“Flight” and compare society's reaction 
to Pepe’s crime with society's response 
to the shooting in “The Gambler, the 
Nun, and the Radio.” 

2. Since Montana is the setting for 
the drama, why did the author choose 
the St. Louis Cardinals to be Sister 
Cecilia’s favorite baseball team? 

3. Frazer makes the wry comment 
that he will do his juggling act between 
halves of the Notre Dame football game 
if Sister Cecilia will listen to the broad- 
cast. What rather irreverent allusion is 
he making? 

4. Cite two instances where 
bolism is used to underscore incidents 
in the play. 

5. The rodeo believes he is 
learning about various cities by means 
of the radio. Is he actually learning or 
is he forming unwarranted judgments 
about them on the basis of what he 
wants to hear? 

6. Along the same lines, he says in 
Act Three, “If you stay long enough 
in a room, the view, whatever it 
is, becomes very important and you 
wouldn't change it, not even by a dif- 
ferent angle.” Substitute “an environ- 
ment” for “a room,” and “a person's 
point of view” for “the view,” then 
discuss situations in which an unchang- 
ing point of view would be either 
profitable or a deterrent. Does prejudice 
sometimes develop in this manner? 

7. Part of the vitality of the play is 
achieved through the multi-faceted 
character of Sister Cecilia, who has 
some very secular interests. Do Caye- 
tano, Frazer, and Manuel also have a 
diversity of interests? 

8. At the end we presume that 
Manuel will go unpunished. Do you 
think that it is necessary to show 
criminals “paying their debt to society” 
in television plays? —HENRY MALONEY 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Wed., May 11, 10:00 p.m 
strong Circle Theatre: “Separate Par- 
ents” by Alvin Boretz, dramatic docu- 
mentary about a young mother recently 
divorced—one of the ten million adults 
and six million children in American 
households separated by divorce. Drama 
shows how the organization Parents 
Without Partners,” counsels divorced 
parents. Douglas Edwards is _host- 
narrator. 

Fri., May 13, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Twain’s “Roughing It”: James 
stars in the title role 

(CBS-TV) The Twilight Zone 
Chaser,” adapted for television 
Robert Presnell, Jr., from a short 
by John Collier about l 


(CBS-TV) Arm- 


Mark 
Daly 


The 
by 
story 
how a love 
tion has unforeseen results 
Sun., May 15, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-’ 
Up and Live: “Young Men 
Dreams,” third in the five-week se 
ries of dramas explaining their parents 
to teen-agers. Today's drama explores 
the sung and spoken arts of the 1930's 
including the work of such men as 
Steinbeck, Hemingway and Mar¢ 
Blitzstein. Rev. William Kirkiand is 
host-narrator 
11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) 
Dramatization of a 
Elizabeth Bowen. 
1:30 p.m (NBC-TV) Catholic Hour 
“Reflections USA,” series of satirical 
sketches on life in modern America 
Among the targets of the are 
the mass media, expense accounts, the 
quota system, politics, and do-it-your- 
self psychology. Today's play: “In His 
Image,” written by Robert J. Crean, 
with original music by Chris Kiernan 
Tues., May 17, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Star- 
time: “The Wicked Scheme of Jebal 
Deeks” (Repeat). Alec Guinness in a 
flawless performance the mild- 
mannered bank clerk who connives his 
way into presidency of the bank Art- 
fully directed by Franklin Schaffner 
from an original story and teleplay by 
John D. Hess. Whole production is a 
good illustration for students of the 
uses and rewards of understatement 
in dramatic art. 
Wed., May 18, 8:30 p.m 
house 90: Rod Serling’s 
ence of Mine Enemies,” starring Charles 
Laughton as a rabbi in the Warsaw 
Ghetto during World War II 
Thurs., May 19, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Buick 
Electra Playhouse: Ernest Hemingway’s 
short story, “The Gambler, the Nun, 
and the Radio.” 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., May 11, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Music 
for a Spring Night: “An Evening with 
the Belafonte Folk Singers,” a 12-man 
group conducted by Robert DeCormier, 
with special guest star Miriam Makeba, 
South African folk singer 

Fri., May 13, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
tiac Star Parade: “The Gene 
Show.” Carl Sandburg is among 
guests. 
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21, 28, June 4, 11, 
Salzburg Mozart 
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Festival 
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(CBS-TV 
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—check local ETV station.) Hats 
‘The C 
Running Mate,” 

“The 
on communications, re- 
With Malcolm 


Work.” 
on the 
Long 


Moos 


(NET—check local ETV station.) Or- 
deal by Fire: Chicago Drama Quartet 
with readings from Fletcher Pratt's his- 
tory of the Civil War. Today: “Power 
to Destroy,’ ’ Spottsylvania and the Sum- 
mer of 1864. May 22: “A Question of 
Time,” Fall of 1864 and Sherman’s 
march toward Savannah. May 29: “The 
Jaws of Disaster,” Sheridan’s skirmishes 
in the Shenandoah Valley. June 5: 

“Here They Come,” Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural, the Battle of Nashville, and 
Sherman's continued march. June 12: 

‘The Last Stand,” surrender of John- 

stone and Lee; war’s end. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., May 14, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV— carried 
eight days later in New York.) Mr. 
Wizard: Logic Machines. May 21: Single 
Cells. May 28: Electricity into Other 
Forms of Energy. June 4: Fish. June 
ll: 13 Steps to the Atom. June 18: 
Leaves. June 25: Solenoids. 

Sun., May 15, 7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: 
Timmy becomes lost in a fog when he 
disobeys his father on a camping trip. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: Dennis and his friends vex the 
neighborhood party line when they 
find a telephone in an empty house be- 
ing prepares for new neighbors. 

-check local ETV station.) 

Mr. Fixit checks out a 

bike for safety; Miss Yanowski explains 

fuses on the Not-So-Hardware Store; 

Mr. Mikami draws a deer as he dem- 

onstrates the simplicity of Japanese 

brush painting. 
(NET—check local ETV 

Around the Corner: A new 

segments, called “Meet Mr. 

plains friction 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., May 14, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “Blue Ice,” an 
Antarctic expedition to establish a sci- 
entific outpost. Footage shows how the 
ice-breaker “Kista Dan” actually rams 
its way through the ice around Antarc- 
tica. Rest of series during school semes- 
ter: May 21: “Wild Harvest.” May 28: 
“Jamaica.’ * June 4: “Taming a Mighty 
River.’ June 11: “Eskimo Boy.” June 
18: “The Lost Civilization.” June 25: 
“Greece. 

(WBC-TV —check local Westinghouse 
station.) Lab 30: “The Hard Facts.” 
Hugh Downs, host, and Dr. Dwight 
Johnston discuss the world of crystals. 
Dr. Johnston demonstrates how the 
study of crystalline structures is rev- 
olutionizing solid state chemistry. Re- 
mainder of series: “How Do We Know”: 
Dr. Meir Menes on how science knows 
that the electron is a fundamental arti- 
cle. “Why Is a Metal”: Dr. Paul Flinn 
discusses the properties, theory, and 
physics of metals. “Rules of Iron”: Mr. 
John Osborn, using rare_ scientific 
equipment, explores the special field of 
magnetics theory. “Two Ways To Go”: 
Dr. Allan Bennett on semi-conductors. 
“Travels of an Electron”: Dr. John 
Coltman examines the structure of light 
and tells how electrons produce it in 
crystals—new sources for light in the 
future. “The Heart of the Matter”: Dr. 
Werner Emmerich investigates atomic 
nuclei and radioactivity 

Mon., May 16, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s les- 
son: Energy Transformations in Biolog- 
ical Systems, with guest lecturer Dr. 
Albert L. Lehninger, Johns Hopkins 
May 17: Photosynthesis, with guest lec- 
turer Dr. Melvin Calvin, Univ. of Calif., 
Berkeley. May 18: Enzymes, with guest 
lecturer Dr. Severo Ochoa, N.Y. Univ. 
College of Medicine. May 19: Biochem- 
ical Regulators, with guest lecturer Dr 
Lyman Craig, Rockefeller Institute. May 
20: Protein Structure and Biological 
Activity, with guest lecturer Dr. Linus 
C. Pauling, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena 


(NE’ 
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National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 























